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The New 


ADAM CLAYTON POWELL 


BY SIMEON BOOKER 


Washington Bureau Chief, 
Johnson Publishing Company 


EFORE a cheering 10,000- 
person NAACP rally in Los 
Angeles two summers ago, 

dapper Harlem Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell unveiled his 
“Negro Bill of Rights” on the eve 
of the Democratic National Con- 
vention. 

To the throng which hailed him 
as “Mr. Civil Rights,” Powell 
orated that the next administra- 
tion must immediately pass the 
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Once dismissed as “the play- 
boy solon,” the handsome 
Harlem Congressman aston- 
ished his critics by assuming 
the role of a more subtle and 
mature political savant 


following legislation — anti-lynch- 
ing, FEPC, a bill giving the Jus- 
tice Department power to probe 
Dixie racial incidents, and 2 bill 
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outlawing use of Federal funds 
for segregated schools. 

A year later, the man who 
helped snowball the civil rights 
issue into formulation of the 
strongest civil rights platform ever 
adopted by a major political party 
was noticeably silent on carrying 
out the promises. 

The strong civil rights forces 
were shattered, divided, and even 
squabbling. 

To a NAACP delegation invited 
to his White House quarters, Presi- 
dent Kennedy declared that he op- 
posed any additional civil rights 
legislation at this time. For all 
purposes, civil rights was a dead 
issue in the past session of Con- 
gress for want of a floor leader— 
despite the campaign hullabaloo. 

At the same time, 
most spectacular politician was 
pioneering in a new field: As 
chairman (and first Negro) of the 
House Labor and Education Com- 
mittee, Powell was for the first 
time in his life receiving the acco- 
lades of the daily press for “a con- 
version” from a rabble rousing 
crusader. 

He was being praised for shuck- 
ing his role of a “playboy solon” 
and getting down to real legislative 
business—for the national welfare. 

One of 10 key men on Capitol 
Hill, Powell was in daily contact 
with President Kennedy (whom 
some reporters incorrectly ru- 
mored the New Yorker addressed 
as “Jack” instead of the more re- 
spected title, “Mr. President’). 
Powell was sought for advice by 
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Harlem’s 


lawmakers from every state, and 
as the chief of a $500,000-a-year 
committee budget, he became one 
of the Hill’s big employers (with 
some 30 staffers). 

“He’s a team man,” declared 
one of Powell’s aides. ““He’s done 
more in six months in the job than 
was done in 10 years before.” 

Instead of the flamboyant, social 
will-of-the-wisp, the new Adam 
was a cold, precision-minded bill 
mover, strictly intent on proving 
that he could assume responsibil- 
ity. Up at 7 in the morning, he 
dashed to his office and regularly 
put in from 14 to 16 hours a day. 
He made a point of sitting in with 
each sub-committee and used elec- 
tronic devices to listen in to ses- 
sions when two groups met at the 
same time. “Imagine such a thing 
years ago!” said a Powell staffer. 

In a matter of weeks, Powell’s 
committee saw two bills—received, 
considered and passed by his group 
—become law, the minimum wage 
and the longshoremen’s act. Others 
were on the way, amid the usual 
round of hearings, statements and 
press confabs. 

So tremendous was 
work that even the President ap- 
plauded him. Invited to the White 
House (after being barred during 
the former Dem administration 
when he called Mrs. Truman “the 
last lady of the land” for attending 
a DAR luncheon), blue-suited 
Powell headlined the JFK lunch- 
eon for the visiting Nigerian Prime 
Minister, Alhaji Sir Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa. Introducing Pow- 
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ell, the President told his guest that 
the Harlem Congressman was 
“one of my strongest backers on 
the Hill and handles a major share 
of the needed legislation.” To 
strengthen this comment, the 
President put his arms around 
Powell, making this the most dra- 
matic public meeting of the pair. 

To many veteran Capitol Hill 
correspondents, the transition from 
the rank of “Mr. Civil Rights” 
to “Mr. Labor and Education” 
proved—perhaps, for the moment 
—that the 52-year-old lawmaker- 
minister-politician is indeed a 
qualified technician in a non-racial 
world. 

Even without use of his so- 
called racial soapbox, Powell is 
competent and skilled as an archi- 
tect of legislation and a leader of 
men. But to thousands of Negroes, 
the shift in actions is confusing and 
perhaps misunderstood. 

After all, who can explain Pow- 
ell backing down on pressing for 
FEPC legislation after promising 
that such hearings would be first on 
his agenda if he became a commit- 
tee chairman? Or why did Powell 
back down on his famed anti-bias 
amendment and even announce 
that he would oppose attempts of 
groups such as the NAACP to pin 
such an amendment on the edu- 
cation bill? 

Realizing that his ultra-liberal 
stand is in danger of criticism, 
Powell, in his new role, took a few 
potshots in civil rights. He slapped 
an old foe, UN Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson, for excluding Negroes 
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from the international forum. He 
criticized HEW (Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare) Secretary Ribi- 
coff for ignoring skilled Negroes in 
departmental employment. He 
blasted AFL-CIO President 
George Meany for condoning bias 
in trade unions and threatened to 
block certain labor bills in reprisal. 

The attack on labor, however, 
was duly noted and appreciated by 
southerners who through the years 
have been anti-union. Powell 
launched a drive on segregation in 
the National Guard. Also, he inte- 
grated the committee staff, prob- 
ably hiring more Negro staffers 
than any other Hill committee. 

Despite this record, it was clear 
to many Negroes that Powell 
dodged. the main target—imple- 
menting his Bill of Rights. 

When the NAACP Freedom 
Train delegation arrived in the 
nation’s capital last summer to 
petition for civil rights legislation, 
Powell was not in his office to greet 
them. An aide told them, “He’s 
too busy.” 

Meanwhile, several days later at 
the organization’s national conven- 
tion, Powell made a grim effort to 
find himself in a searing speech; it 
was an old theme. Again he at- 
tacked laborite George Meany. 
The reception was so-so and there 
was an undercurrent of feeling that 
the flashy word-coiner was on his 
way out as a front line fighter. For 
the first time in almost a decade 
(his length of service in Congress ) 
Capitol Hill was devoid of a Negro 
civil rights fighter. 


What provoked Powell to change 
his tactics? Who knows? At a press 
confab a year ago, he announced 
he was quitting Congress in 1964 
along with the ministry of the 
country’s largest congregation, Ab- 
yssinian Baptist Church. He said 
he would institute training sessions 
to “school” a successor. (No such 
sessions have been held and there 
is little likelihood that Powell vol- 
untarily will step out of politics.) 
The conclusion, some feel, is that 
Powell wants to move on to a 
greater stage of operation and go 
down in history as a “great Con- 
gressman” in his final years. 

Another theory is that the 1960 
political campaign discouraged the 
man billed as “the most powerful 
Negro political leader in America.” 

Because he controlled the 121,- 
000 Dem voters in Manhattan, a 
pivotal factor in the state vote, 
Powell was wooed by every presi- 
dential contender. Even JFK flew 
to NYC to see the Harlem spokes- 
man despite Powell’s leaning to 
Senator Stuart Symington. After 
JFK won the nomination, Powell 
delayed his backing, hinting to the 
press it would be difficult for JFK 
to win the New York vote. 

Finally, Powell—in a packed 
press confab in Gotham—an- 
nounced that he supported JFK 
and would make a cross country, 
33-city speaking tour to win “the 
Negro vote.” 

After making the strenuous trip 
—perhaps, the most enterprising 
effort of any Negro—and actually 
influencing thousands of votes, 
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Powell lost out on the credit side. 
Politicos ascribed the Negro switch 
to JFK’s intervention in the impris- 
onment case of the Rev. Martin 
Luther King Jr. and Powell’s her- 
culean efforts went hardly men- 
tioned. 

Also, Powell’s shift in tactics 
well could be his desire now to 
trail-blaze at a new level, especially 
considering the overcrowded circle 
of “so-called Negro leadership” 
and the transient popularity from 
such efforts. 

Becoming the first Negro legis- 
lative pilot on Capitol Hill gives 
him new experiences and prestige, 
and could lead to a new vista of 
political leadership. Powell is quick 
to see the potential while, at the 
same time, gunning enough on 
minor civil rights issues to keep on 
the front pages of Negro papers. 

It was proven in the case of Rep. 
William L. Dawson that the Negro 
politician can retain his power and 
following without being a bomb 
thrower in the front ranks of civil 
rights for every battle. Powell well 
may be acquiring this more subtle 
timing. 

The final theory advanced for 
the Powell shift is that, as a new 
chairman, he is feeling his way, 
taking his time to learn the job and 
its duties. 

Not particularly a student of 
either labor or education, Powell 
probably would prefer a much 
livelier specialty—such as foreign 
affairs. “Give our man time,” said 
an aide. “He will never turn his 
back on Negroes.” 
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Sources close to Powell also re- 
port that the Harlem Bombshell 
“will never become a yes-man for 
the President” and “sooner or 
later, the honeymoon will end.” 
Then, the once fiery civil rights 
warrior will return to the fold. 

For the past Congressional ses- 
sion, however, the man whom Har- 
lemites cherish as their “beloved 


leader” has distinguished himself as 
a committee chairman. But he has 
“laid down” his civil rights mantle 
in the process. 

Whether this is good or bad will 
be the topic for numerous debates 
across the country. The discussion, 
probably, will be to Powell’s liking: 
at least, he will not be a forgotten 
man. 


“Though all society is founded on intolerance, all improvement is 
founded on tolerance.”—-George Bernard Shaw. 


An Evil Error 


“There is no more evil thing in this present world than race prejudice, 
none at all. I write deliberately—it is the worst single thing in life now. 
It justifies and holds together more baseness, cruelty and abomination 
than any other sort of error in the world.”—H. G. Wells. 
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(From Mr. McGill’s address before 


The South, The Law, And The Negro 


BY RALPH McGILL 


the Harvard Law School Alumni) 


“One of the saddest aspects of the Southern 
race problem has been that governors have, 
by plan, had lawyers join with them in state- 
ments which deliberately deceived the people 
by distorting, and falsifying the facts and the 


Constitution” 


EVENTY-TWO years 

9 ago the editor of “The 

§ Atlanta Constitution,” 

Henry W. Grady, 

spoke in Boston at the 

annual dinner of the Merchants 
Association. 

Grady was seeking to bring the 
South back into the lifestream of 
the nation. Industrial jobs were 
necessary to ease the poverty and 
tensions in his state and region. 
So, he detailed to his New England 
audience what then seemed to be 


the South’s assets. And he sought 
to reassure his audience about the 
race problem. 

The years have proved him a 
poor prophet in his predicted 
schedule of industrial development. 
His image of the Negro’s develop- 
ment as a contented man on his 
own plot of land, jogging his mule 
down the furrow, also was in error. 

But in the great sense, Grady 
was right—and his words challenge 
us even now. The problem of race 


is . .. so bound up in our honor- 
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able obligation to the world that 
we would not disentangle it if we 
could.” 

“I would rather see my people 
render back this question rightly 
solved,” said Grady, “than to see 
them gather all the spoils over 
which faction has contended since 
Cataline conspired and Caesar 
fought.” 

Almost three-quarters of a cen- 
tury have passed since Grady 
spoke in Boston. The echo of 
Alabama’s mobs and others that 
preceded them are in our ears and 
on our conscience. They are not 
the real face of the South, though 
our weakness is that we have per- 
mitted them to seem to be. It is 
my privilege to restate the honor- 
able obligation of which Grady 
spoke and to say that despite the 
ugliness and viciousness of mobs, 
we are nearer the answer than ever 
before. 

We are engaged in a struggle to 
do by law and the courts what men 
of free will have not been able, or 
willing, to do by themselves. 

Ours has become an age of spe- 
cialization “with every branch of 
learning, including the law, divided 
into tight small compartments,” 
which makes it difficult “to retain 
the whole view of a profession that 
makes for pride and excitement.” 

Since the greatest social reform 
of our time is being implemented 
by courts, they and the legal pro- 
fession inescapably are a focus of 
attention. That we have not been 
able to retain a whole view is 
testified to by daily events. 
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In the last twenty years, but 
more particularly since the United 
States Supreme Court decision of 
May, 1954, the leadership of the 
Southern Bar has not lived up to its 
responsibility. 

It was not until the spring of 
1960 that the Georgia Bar Asso- 
ciation heard one of its members 
publicly state the truth about nec- 
essary compliance with decisions 
of the court. 

To this day, insofar as I can de- 
termine, not a single Southern state 
bar association has gone on record 
with a resolution or declaration of 
court support which would have 
provided the people with an alter- 
native to the peddlers of defiance. 

While the bar associations in the 
South were silent, individual attor- 
neys described glowingly by the 
segregationist press as “Constitu- 
tional authorities” were publicly 
and slanderously denouncing the 
Federal judiciary and assuring a 
troubled and indecisive public that 
the United States Supreme Court’s 
school decision was not loyal, did 
not have the force of law and was 


communistically inspired. That 
this stoked the fires of violence is 
unquestioned. 


One of the saddest aspects of the 
Southern race problem has been 
that governors have, by plan, had 
lawyers join with them in state- 
ments which deliberately deceived 
the people by distorting, and fal- 
sifying, the facts and the Constitu- 
tion. All too often this alliance 
has been assisted by lawyer-mem- 
bers of the Congress. 
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I do not, of course, mean to sug- 
gest that bar associations, or law- 
yers, should have agreed with the 
court on the decisions in this field, 
although I would hope so. But 
what we have needed from the bar 
and from public leadership gen- 
erally has been a continuing de- 
fense of the integrity of the Federal 
judiciary. 

Another aspect of this agonizing 
dilemma requires thoughtful con- 
sideration. It concerns corpora- 
tions doing business nationally. 
One dislikes to believe lawyers 
advised companies doing business 
across the nation, during the moral 
dilemma of the student sit-ins, to 
follow local custom in the South, 
while in other areas the same com- 
pany was told to practice no dis- 
crimination. 

The sit-ins telescoped time and 
courts. They were able to do so 
because even to many of the ex- 
tremists, it soon became impossible 
to defend a situation where persons 
of both races could stand side by 
side to purchase intimate items of 
underwear, for example, but were 
barred by custom, or decision of 
the management—not law—from 
being side by side while buying a 
sandwich or a cup of coffee. 

Student boycotts produced de- 
segregation of eating places in 
about thirty Southern cities in less 
than a year. 

A national public philosophy, 
including the morality of our prob- 
lem of race, held in common by 
American business, would have 
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prevented economic losses, social 
disorders and bitterness. 

One of the tightest compart- 
ments of the legal profession is 
representing business clients, and 
it is perhaps inevitable that lawyers 
should take on the neutral colora- 
tion of their clients and wait to 
advise about law until the public 
relations counsel has determined 
what the public policy shall be. I 
know the lawyer technically is not 
supposed to make moral decisions. 
We are told that this is the function 
of management. But, must the 
lawyer always be the neutralist 
in representing corporate clients 
whose scope is national? 

The government has a large re- 
sponsibility, but it is certainly true 
there are large areas left to private 
choice. Our kind of national com- 
munity, therefore, depends partial- 
ly on law but in a larger measure 
on the private decisions of millions 
of people. 

If a free society is to reach an 
established goal, across the board, 
it must do so to a great extent 
through individual decisions. This 
freedom implies a moral responsi- 
bility. 

If free Americans do not act 
responsibly, our nation suffers, par- 
ticularly in comparison with mono- 
lithic states where an established 
policy is quickly translated into 
practice. 

The painful fact of this is a nag- 
ging feature of our daily life. We 
cannot equate the moral value of 
the just deed of a free man with 
the same deed of a state automa- 
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ton. If a group in a totalitarian 
society acts responsibly—there be- 
ing no moral choice—there can be 
no moral credit. 

Therefore, failure to act on the 
part of the bar associations, of cor- 
porations, newspapers, labor, the 
clergy and other elements of our 
society is indeed a disservice to our 
free society and to the free enter- 
prise system. 

I think one additional reason 
why many of us, lawyers and 
others, have not behaved well in 
this crisis is the general failure to 
understand just what a legal deci- 
sion is. 

In any legal case in which two 
positions are represented by able 
counsel, there are, of necessity, at 
least two points of view, each 
logical to the litigant and worthy 
of argument by counsel. In any 
case, one side is bound to lose. 

Most decisions, it follows, are 
not acceptable to both sides. One 
of the main functions of the judicial 
procedure is to reach a decision 
which is final and which will, and 
must be, accepted, acceptable or 
not. 

The whole system of law would 
be undermined if decisions unac- 
ceptable to one side should not in 
fact be accepted. The failure to 
accept a decision and to abide by 
the result, if widely practiced, 
would quickly undermine society. 

If decisions of the highest court, 
because they were unacceptable to 
litigants and partisans, were dis- 
obeyed, no will, no contract, no 
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pension right, no insurance policy 
would be safe or secure. 

I must enter a “mea culpa plea” 
for my own profession of journal- 
ism. Some of the failures of our 
regional press to offer truthful, 
honest leadership have been tragic 
in spirit and in the encouragement 
of extremists to violent defiance of 
law. And the business community 
and its Chamber of Commerce 
have been even less responsible . . . 

Permit me to close with a story 
which illustrates the failure of the 
past and the hope of the present 
and the future. 

Because of the processes of law 
three Negro students have been 
accepted for entry to Georgia’s 
Institute of Technology next Sep- 
tember. 

I am well acquainted with the 
parents of one of these young men. 
This father and mother were them- 
selves college graduates. The fa- 
ther of the young man of whom I 
speak took various jobs, all poor 
ones. They were all that were open 
to a Negro. Finally, he got a better 
one—as a chauffeur and butler. 
His wife became a cook. Next Sep- 
tember their son will enter Georgia 
Tech, and President Kennedy’s 
recent employment directive in the 
field of Federal contracts means he 
will be able to get a job as an 
engineer. 

Is it not an accusation against all 
of us that we have waited so long to 
make a beginning? 

Is it not well to learn how to 
accept the unacceptable? 


= 
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the Montana territory. 


STAGE COACH MARY 


By the late Gary Cooper 
As told to Marc Crawford 


(Reprinted from Ebony) 


HEY SAY “Black Mary” 

could whip any two men in 

the territory. She wore a .38 
Smith & Wesson strapped under 
her apron and they swear she 
couldn’t miss a thing within 50 
paces. She was tall, weighing well 
over 200 pounds, and, except for 
an apron and skirt, wore men’s 
clothes. 

“Black Mary” was what they 
called her, but her real name was 
Mary Fields, one of the most pic- 
turesque characters in the history 
of Montana. She was a stage coach 
driver, the second female ever to 
drive a U. S. Mail route. Maybe 
because she was a Negro, she was 
never bothered by Indians. I re- 
member seeing her in Cascade 
when I was just a little shaver of 
nine or so. She smoked cigars until 
the day she died in 1914. She must 
have been about 81 as near as any 
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Born a slave somewhere in Tennessee, Mary 
Fields lived to become the second woman stage 
coach driver and one of the freest souls ever 
to draw a breath or a .38 Smith & Wesson in 


one could figure. She celebrated 
two birthdays a year because she 
didn’t know the exact date of her 
birth, but they would close Cascade 
schools in her honor whenever she 
felt like having one. 

They say Mary had a fondness 
for hard liquor that was matched 
only by her capacity to put it away 
and it’s historical fact that one of 
Cascade’s early mayors, D. W. 
Monroe, gave special permission to 
let Mary drink in the saloons with 
men, a privilege, if you want to call 
it one, given to no other woman. 

Born a slave somewhere in Ten- 
nessee, some say in 1832, Mary 
lived to become one of the freest 
souls ever to draw a breath or a 
.38, and she was celebrated in a 
pen and ink drawing that hangs in 
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the Cascade Bank even now. It 
was done by the late Charlie 
Russell, a cowboy artist and the 
greatest one to come out of the 
West. Mary lived in Mississippi 
for a time and was a passenger on 
board the Robert E. Lee when it 
participated in the race on the 
Mississippi with Steamboat Bill’s 
Natchez, as famed in story and 
song, and she took great pride in 
telling how the hams and sides of 
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bacon were fed into the firebox to 
keep up steam that June 30, 1870. 
Mary later moved to Ohio, where 
she worked at the Ursulines Con- 
vent in Toledo. Here she met 
Mother Amadeus, a Catholic nun, 
whom she revered and loved, 
though one account has it that 
Mary was a slave and confidential 
servant in the household of Judge 
Dunne, the nun’s oldest brother. 
Others say Mary had been the 
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nun’s personal maid before her 
mistress took the vows. 

In any event, it was because of 
Mother Amadeus that Mary went 
to Montana. The nun went to open 
a school for Indian girls in 1884 
at St. Peter’s Mission, where Jesuit 
priests had worked among the 
Blackfeet since 1866. Because of 
the hard living and intense cold— 
I’ve seen it get 45 below zero my- 
self—Mother Amadeus took pneu- 
monia and lay dying in a crude log 
cabin. Mary Fields heard the story 
back in Ohio and lost no time get- 
ting to the bedside of her friend. 
She nursed the nun back to health 
and remained in Montana to help 
the missionaries with the hard 
labor. 

An Army chaplain named 
Father Lindesmith, stationed at 
Fort Keogh, visited the mission in 
1887 and wrote of this amusing 
incident: A skunk invaded the 
chicken house, killed 62 of Mary’s 
choice baby chicks and piled them 
up in a heap. With a spirit of in- 
dignation and satisfaction, she car- 
ried the animal to the sisters and 
told of the tragedy. Father Linde- 
smith inquired: “Mary, didn’t you 
receive the odor of his wrath when 
you killed him?” “Ah, no Father,” 
she replied, “I killed him from the 
front not from the rear.” 

After eight years, the Ursuline 
Sisters stone convent was com- 
pleted, and Mary and the sisters 
moved from the log cabins which 
had been their home. Bishop 
Brondel came for the exodus, 
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supervised and helped with the 
work. But none dared move any- 
thing belonging to Mother Ama- 
deus, it was a job Mary had cut 
out for herself. 

Mary also did the freighting for 
the mission and often spent the 
prairie nights fighting her way 
through storms and braving great 
dangers. One night a pack of 
wolves frightened her team, the 
horses upset the load and she 
stayed guard all night over the pre- 
cious cargo the nuns needed to 
exist. A blizzard overtook her on 
one trip, the road was lost from 
sight. Mary walked back and forth 
all through the night to keep from 
freezing to death. 

Mary might have lived all of her 
days working at the mission had 
it not been for her terrible temper 
and her lack of fear of man or 
beast. She was forever fighting 
with the hired men, and on one 
occasion fought a gun duel with 
one. No one remembers how it 
turned out, but Mary was still 
around when it was over. 

The bishop was bombarded with 
complaints about her and wrote to 
the sisters ordering them to “send 
that black woman away.” It was a 
heart-breaking thing. For all of the 
work Mary had done in the 10 
years she spent in the nun’s service, 
she hadn’t received a dime. The 
nuns all felt Mary had a lifetime 
home with them, but the bishop’s 
orders had to be obeyed. 

Boiling in just indignation Mary 
set out to see the bishop in Helena 
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to “make him bring witnesses to 
swear what they have said against 
me,” but, apparently, Mary lost, 
and, broken-hearted, left the mis- 
sion. 

But Mary wasn’t broken-hearted 
long, nor did she go far. Mother 
Amadeus set her up in the restau- 
rant business in Cascade. For all 
her toughness, Mary was too good- 
hearted and carried too much cred- 
it on her books. She would feed 
sheep herders during the winter 
and they would promise to pay her 
when they worked in the summer. 
Mary went broke twice and Mother 
Amadeus gave her another start 
each time. Still Mary was unhappy 
because she was concerned about 
her sisters at the mission. 

Then Moiher Amadeus went to 
the government (doubtless the 
bishop never knew about it) and 
asked that Mary be given the mail 
route. They gave Mary the route 
between Cascade and the mission 
itself. And each day, never miss- 
ing a one, she made her triumphant 
entry into the mission seated on 
top of the mail coach dressed in a 
man’s hat and coat and smoking a 
huge cigar. 

Upon one occasion a priest com- 
ing to the mission had been told he 
would be met in Cascade. Upon 
arriving at the mission earlier than 
expected, the nuns asked how he 
came. He replied: “Oh, that big 
colored man met me at Cascade 
and drove me out.” He was quite 
shocked when he learned that the 
man was a woman, Mary Fields. 
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Mary met every train, often 
times slept in the depot. In bad 
weather if Mary’s coach could not 
get through, she would shoulder 
the baggage and walk. She drove 
the route for eight years. One day, 
thrown from the mail coach, she 
arrived at the mission in pitiful 
condition. The sisters urged her to 
return to the faith. She had not 
been a fervent Christian since the 
bishop had expelled her from the 
convent. 

Mary went to confession. The 
next morning the penitent ap- 
peared not in her usual men’s 
clothes, but in the front pew wear- 
ing a beautiful dress and long white 
veil the nuns had made for her 
during the night. High Mass was 
celebrated to commemorate Mary’s 
return to God. 

In 1903, Mary made her home 
in Cascade, her stage coach days 
were over; and her life long friend 
Mother Amadeus had been sent to 
Alaska to start new missions. Her 
successor, Mother Angela, tried to 
mother Mary as best she could, but 
there never could have been an- 
other Mother Amadeus. Mary 
began taking in washing and soon 
turned her home into a laundry. 
And though she was about 70 then, 
one day she was having a drink in 
the saloon when a man passed 
whom she said owed her $2 for 
laundry. Following him up the 
street, she grabbed him by the shirt 
collar, knocked him down with her 
fist, then returned to the saloon 
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and announced: “His laundry bill 
is paid.” 

In 1912, Mary’s laundry was 
destroyed by fire and the towns- 
people contributed the lumber and 
their time and labor in rebuilding 
her home. In fact, so esteemed 
was she, in 1910 when the late 
R. B. Glover leased the New 
Cascade Hotel to Kirk Huntley, it 
was with the understanding that 
Mary would receive her meals free. 

Mary acted as mascot for the 
Cascade baseball team for several 
years. For every game she would 
fix a buttonhole bouquet for the 
members of each team and five 
large bouquets for each of those 
who made home runs. The flowers 
were from her own garden. Yet, 
she would punch any man in the 
mouth who talked against the 
team. 


For all her roughness, drinking, 
swearing and other bad _ habits, 
Mary detested bad girls and her 
honor was never questioned. She 
always took care of the altar at 
Wedsworth Hall for the Catholic 
Society, but she did not live to see 
the Catholic church finished. In 
her later years, she worked as a 
baby sitter for $1.50 a day and 
then would spend the money buy- 
ing goodies for her charges. She 
never married. 

Mary was one of the melting pot 
of pioneers, black, white and yel- 
low who came from Tennessee and 
places beyond the seas to help con- 
quer and tame the old Wild West. 
When she died, the town mourned 
her passing and they buried her at 
the foot of the mountains, by the 
winding road that leads to the old 
mission. 


And What Else Is New? 


The late Richard Wright used to tell the following story, insisting with 
a twinkling eye that it was the absolute truth: 

In the first months of World War II, a group of Negroes in an obscure 
Mississippi village heard tell of some trouble between the United States 
and some other foreign country. It didn’t mean anything to them. 

Some of these Negroes had been receiving cards marked 4-F. They 
assumed this 4-F was another way of saying “colored,” so they didn’t 
bother about this either. The same old story. 

Then, the Negroes noticed a number of soldiers and sailors—all 
white, of course—appearing in the white part of the village. Curious 
about what this meant, they sent out a spy to bring back a report. 

The chosen agent loitered around outside the white drugstore, general 
store and the postoffice, and brought back this news: 

“The white folks are all up in the air about some yellow folks who 
attacked and raped some white slattern named Pearl Harbor. That's all.” 

Since none of the Negroes had ever heard of Miss Harbor, and since 
she was obviously white, they shrugged their shoulders, Some yellow or 
black man was always being accused of attacking or raping some white 
trash. So, what was new?—from The Best of Negro Humor. 
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The Islamic Faith: 


WHAT 
ORTHODOX MUSLIMS BELIEVE 


Answers by DR. MAHMOUD HOBALLAH 


Director of the Islamic Center, Washington, D. C. 


Editor’s Note: Perhaps never before in the history of the United = 
States has there been so much interest in the Islamic faith as there 
is today. While the architect of this new curiosity about one of 
the world’s great religions is a controversial figure, Elijah Muham- : 
mad (born Poole) of Chicago, the religion itself has some 500,- : 
000,000 dedicated believers all over the world. Most of the 
world’s Muslims, as Islamic believers are called, live in the Far 
and Middle East and in Africa, but their numbers also are increas- 
ing in the West, particularly among non-white people, in North 
and South America. In the following article, Dr. Mahmoud Ho- 
ballah, director of the Islamic Center in Washington, D. C., an- 
swers questions designed to explain to the curious or to the con- 
fused the origins, principles and aims of Islam. The accompanying 
photos are of four world-famous Muslims. 


MOHAMMAD AYUB KHAN SEKOU TOURE 
President of Pakistan President of Guinea 
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1. What is considered the proper name for the Islamic Faith, and 
what is the proper term for those who believe in the faith? 
The proper term for the Islamic faith, as it has been termed by the Quran 
and the Prophet Mohammad, is the word /slam, or the religion of Islam, 
and the one who believes in it, accordingly, is termed Muslim. Some peo- 
ple, as you may be aware, mistakenly call the first “Mohammedanism” 
and the second, “Mohammedan.” Both, to our conception, are incorrect 
because Mohammad, the Prophet of Islam, was not the founder of the 
religion. He did not find Islam. He was the Messenger and the Prophet of 

God to whom the Quran of the message of Islam was revealed. 

2. How old is the Islamic religion, and what is the story of its 
origin? 

Technically speaking, Islam is a name of the religion which was revealed 

to the Prophet Mohammad 1370 years ago. It is a name of a religion 

which came after Judaism and Christianity. 


GAMAL ABDEL NASSER ABUBAKAR BALEWA 
President, United Arab Republic Prime Minister, Nigeria 


3. Who was the Prophet Mohammad? 

Mohammad was born in 571, and orphaned at an early age. He grew 
up illiterate and poor, a companion of ignorant, primitive and idolatrous 
persons. Nevertheless, his character developed independently, and he was 
soon known as “As-Sadiq-Al-Amin,” the faithful, the trustworthy. As 
he grew older, he turned to a solitary and contemplative life, meditating 
and worshipping in a cave. It was there that the word of God came to 
him and ordered him to rise, to preach, and to perform his duty as the 
Prophet of God. 

4. What is the Quran (also spelled Koran)? 

The Quran is the book revealed to the Prophet of Islam during the long 
period of the Mission of the Prophet Mohammad. It was revealed to Him 
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verse by verse, and as soon as a verse was revealed, it was written and 

committed to the memories of the Muslims. Each verse was arranged and 

its chapter according to the dictates of the Prophet of Islam. Immediately 

after his death these verses and chapters were compiled in a book which 

has been preserved for us until now without any deviation from the 

original copies, manuscripts representing different ages of which can be 

found in many museums in the world. 

5. In how many languages is the Quran printed? 

The Quran was revealed to the Prophet of Islam in Arabic. But about 

three hundred years ago, it was translated into many languages—into 

English, Dutch, German, French, Italian, Russian, etc. 

6. Is there any way of knowing how many copies of the Quran 
are sold annually? 

No one can give an exact number of the copies for the yearly sale of the 

Quran. However, it is probably counted in the millions. 

7. What, briefly, are the teachings and philosophy of Mohammad? 

Briefly speaking, the religion of Islam does conceive the world in which 

we live as a moral universe governed by some objective moral principles 

which no man can change, amend, or cancel. These moral principles were 

revealed to mankind through the Prophets of God. Such Prophets, the 

religion of Islam declares, came in succession to complete and not to 

contradict one another. It is therefore necessary for every Muslim to 

believe not only in the Prophet Mohammad, but also in the previous 

Prophets of God and their revealed Mission. 

8. In the Islamic faith, is any one race considered superior to— 
or more privileged than—another? 

No. One of the purposes of Islam was to destroy that old claim that 

one race is superior by nature or that one man is superior to another. We 

are told by the Quran and the Prophet that mankind does not differ from 

one another except in location. They geographically differ from one an- 

other but not fundamentally. Many verses in the Quran refer to that 

oneness of the human race and the last speech which the Prophet of 

Islam on the Mount of Arafat in his last pilgrimage categorically declared 

that no man through his race or color is superior or inferior to anyone 

else. 

9. Is racial segregation tolerated in the Islamic faith? 

There can be no racial segregation in Islam whatsoever. Should there be 

any, it would not be according to Islamic teaching. 

10. What is Mecca, and where is it located? 

Mecca is located in the Arabian peninsula and it is a part of a province 

called Hejaz in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

11. Why do Muslims make pilgrimages to Mecca? 

It is one of the principal duties of Islam that every able Muslim both 
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financially and physically, must make a pilgrimage to Mecca once in his 
lifetime. The pilgrimage, by the way, is not made to Mecca, but actually 
to Kaaba, and some surrounding places. Kaaba is a central building 
within the great Mosque of Mecca, and that building was first erected by 
the Prophet Abraham with the assistance of his son Ishmail, so I pre- 
sume that this place, in particular, was made central for pilgrimage to 
indicate among others the reverences which Muslims do with regard to 
Abraham, the father of the three existing major religions, so thereby 
indicate their fundamental belief in the unity and oneness of God’s 
religion, and which further may illustrate to the Muslims that when one 
goes there, the early struggle between the new religion of Islam, and the 
old religion of the Meccans, and how Islam was victorious despite its 
lack of personal or human power. 
12. Does Islam have a geographical center? 
If you mean, by “center,” the place in which the Prophet of the religion 
was raised, I would say yes, it being Mecca and Medina. But if you mean 
a center of gravity from which orders and verdicts can be issued, I say 
Islam has none. 
13. “8 any individual or group possess divine authority in 
slam? 
There is no individual or group of people who do have divine authority 
in Islam. If the authority in Islam rests anywhere, it is vested only in the 
Quran, the revealed book of Islam, and in the authentic saying and prac- 
tice of the Prophet of Islam. 
14. Are there special schools and universities where Islamic 
studies are centered? 
There are many schools and universities scattered all over the Islamic 
world, the oldest of which are the ones in Tunisia, Morocco, Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, and most important of all. the University of Al-Azhar, 
Cairo, United Arab Republic. 
15. In what part of the world is the Islamic faith strongest? 
The Muslims nowadays number over 500,000,000. I mention now only 
the nations where they are predominantly Muslim. There are: (arranged 
alphabetically) Afghanistan, Albania, Guinea, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Malaya, Mali, Morocco, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Sudan, Tunisia, Turkey, United 
Arab Republic, and Yemen. These are the Muslim independent nations; 
yet there are about four or five others with predominantly Muslim pop- 
ulations in Africa which will follow. However, there is a strong Muslim 
minority in countries such as India, China, Yugoslavia, and Ceylon. 
16. What is the approximate number of believers and mosques 
in the United States? 
You may be interested to know that Muslims do not normally call their 
20 
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places of worship “temples.” They call them “Masjids” or Mosques.” As 
for the approximate number of the Muslims and Mosques in the United 
States I regret to say I cannot even give you an approximate answer. 
There is a good number scattered all over the United States. As for the 
Mosques, I know of a few of them. There are two in Dearborn, Michigan, 
one in Toledo, Ohio, two in New York, and one in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
There is also another in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and other small 
Mosques here and there, apart, of course, from the great Mosque attached 
to the Islamic Center in Washington, D. C. 
17. In what state of the United States is there the most Muslims? 
Some people claim that state to be Michigan, particularly the town of 
Dearborn; yet others claim New York City has that distinction. 
18. Is there any way of knowing how many Negro Muslims there 
are in the United States? 
I regret to say that I know no way of knowing this number. 
19. Is there any way of knowing how many Muslims there are in 
all Africa? 
Some people say 120,000,000; others say 150,000,000; yet others say 
only 100,000,000. However, you may be interested to learn that from the 
equator to the Mediterranean, the inhabitants are predominantly Muslim 
and south of the Equator you would find predominantly Muslim popula- 
tions in many countries. You find them scattered here and there as 
minority groups in many other nations. 
20. Please discuss briefly the history of Islam in what is called 
Black Africa. 
Islam entered Africa in the first century of the Muslim era and immedi- 
ately after the death of the Prophet of Islam. In many quarters in Africa 
it went there long before Christianity. However, if you want to increase 
your knowledge in this respect, may I refer you to The Preaching of 
Islam, by Sit Thomas Arnold. This should be available in bookstores, 
and especially Orientalia, Inc. 11 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


"Nuff Said 
The sermon went on and on, Finally, the priest paused and asked, 
“What more, my friends, can I say?” From the rear of the nave came 
a hollow voice: “Amen.”—Oregon Churchman. 
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Virtually overlooked as a 
college draft choice three 
years ago, the Cleveland 
Browns’ gifted Bobby 
Mitchell now holds a 
favored niche in the top 
echelons of professional 
football 


PRO FOOTBALL'S 
MOST 
EXCITING 
PLAYER 
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BY HAL LEBOVITZ 
(Reprinted by permission from Sport) 
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HE Cleveland Browns have 

finalized one plan for the 1961 

National Football League sea- 
son. They will play halfback 
Bobby Mitchell alongside fullback 
Jim Brown regularly, then reap the 
rewards of having a one-two power 
punch equal to baseball’s Mickey 
Mantle and Roger Maris. 

The Browns experimented last 
fall by using Mitchell as an occa- 
sional flanker. “When we played 
Bobby wide, our opponents dou- 
ble-teamed him and we couldn’t get 
the ball to him more than eight or 
ten times,” said Paul Bixler, a 
Cleveland assistant coach. “But by 
keeping him in the backfield, just 
two and a half yards from Brown, 
we learned that we can feed Bobby 
more. When you have a player of 
his ability, the idea is to give him 
the ball as much as you can.” 

How much ability does Robert 
Cornelius Mitchell have? Enough, 
according to New York Giant 
scout Walt Yowarsky, to make him 
“the most dangerous and exciting 
player in pro football today. 

“He can beat you by going 100 
yards at least four different ways— 
taking a pass, returning a kick, 
going off tackle or turning an end. 
He hasn’t even reached his peak 
yet, but he is already one of the 
game’s top all-round stars.” 

Last season’s statistics confirm 
Yowarsky’s superlatives. While 
teammate Brown led the league in 
rushing with 1,257 yards in 215 


carries, Mitchell finished 11th with‘ 


506 yards in 111 carries. Bobby 
also tied for sixth in pass-receiving 
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(45 catches for 612 yards) and 
finished eighth in scoring (12 
touchdowns, five by land and seven 
by air). 

By skillfully blending three in- 
nate gifts—exceptional speed, un- 
canny faking ability and balance 
—Mitchell has vaulted from the 
unwanted class to football’s top 
echelon. If NFL teams knew three 
years ago what they know now, 
Mitchell probably would have been 
the top draft choice. Instead nearly 
80 college players were drafted in 
1958 before the Browns picked 
Bobby. 

Of course the pros, with their 
costly, extensive scouting pro- 
grams, did not overlook Mitchell; 
they purposely ignored him. Why? 
His college coach, Ray Eliot of 
Illinois, pinpointed the problem 
this way: 

“Mitchell is a good running back 
who would be okay if you could 
ever teach him not to fumble.” 

This diagnosis was all the scouts 
needed. Mitchell, the scouts 
agreed, had an incurable football 
disease called fumblitis and was to 
be avoided like a leper. 

One man, however, Cleveland 
coach and general manager Paul 
Brown, felt differently after seeing 
some Illinois games on television. 
“Mitchell looked good to me,” 
Brown recalled. “He had tremen- 
dous speed, the ability to shift his 
weight without faltering and he 
could stop and start at full speed. 
As I sat in that draft meeting, I 
kept wondering why no one took a 
chance on Mitchell. Finally I de- 
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cided to. I picked him in the 
seventh round, and it turned out to 
be the luckiest pick at that stage 
that I can ever remember.” 

Brown got his first in-person 
look at Mitchell a few months later 
when Bobby went to Cleveland to 
run in a Knights of Columbus track 
meet. As Mitchell crouched for the 
50-yard dash, Brown looked disap- 
pointedly at the boy’s small chest 
but marveled at his muscular legs 
and thighs. 

The gun cracked and Mitchell 
stumbled. Somehow he regained 
his balance and managed to qual- 
ify. In the semi-finals, he stumbled 
again and once more barely qual- 
ified. But he won the finals, flying 
the 50 in 5.3 seconds and tying a 
meet record. 

“Now there,” Brown exclaimed, 
“is an athlete!” 

When Paul Bixler later visited 
Mitchell to discuss contract terms, 
he brought up Bobby’s reputation 
as a fumbler. 

“Don’t talk to me about that,” 
Mitchell said sharply. “The more 
they talk about it, the more tense 
I get. I don’t want to discuss it.” 

No one connected with the 
Browns ever mentioned it to him 
again. 

“In the first place,” Brown once 
explained, “a check of the Illinois 
movies disclosed that the fumbles 
weren’t Bobby’s fault. Illinois had 
about five or six quarterbacks in 
his senior year, and it was quite 
clear that the fumbles were caused 
mainly by their bad ballhandling, 
not Bobby’s. In the second place, 
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we felt it psychologically wise to 
take a positive approach. As far as 
we were concerned, he was as good 
a ballhandler as anybody else.” 

Today Mitchell continues to be 
treated exactly like the other 
Browns. 

“Coach Brown is a perfection- 
ist,” Mitchell said with a wry smile 
one day last winter, “and if I drop 
one, he gives me the eye. Or he'll 


say, ‘You'd better hold it.’ I’m a_ 


pro now and I’m not supposed to 
make many mistakes. He didn’t 
say a word, though, or give me a 
look until I made the team back 
in ’58. 

“Had he done _ otherwise,” 
Bobby confessed, “I might have 
cracked up. At Illinois the fum- 
bling complaint was a constant 
thing. They’d say to me, ‘This is 
why we lost the game.” They made 
a big issue out of it and I became 
tense and nervous. That didn’t 
help me hold onto the ball. 

“You know what happened the 
first second I ever played for the 
Browns? I stood back there for a 
kickoff. The ball sailed between 
the goal posts and right through my 
arms. Nobody said a word about 
it, so I forgot it. Because Paul al- 
lowed me to relax, I was able to 
show my better side.” 

Bobby’s better side is obvious on 
all fronts of offensive football com- 
bat. An improving pass-receiver, 
he caught 35 in a row over a stretch 
last season and the Browns have 
built a flare pass play around him. 

A dependable downfield block- 
er, “Bobby is so quick,” says a 
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Brown coach, “that he’s out there 
throwing a block before the defen- 
sive man knows it. He’s a snake.” 

Still Bobby’s big show comes 
when he runs with the ball, speed- 
ing along, perpetually faking. Once 
last year, he picked off a Phila- 
delphia Eagle punt and brought it 
back upfield, leaving all Eagles but 
Norm Van Brocklin behind him. 
_Face to face with Norm, the goal 
line clear beyond them, Bobby 
moved forward and_ suddenly 
stopped. Van lunged and ended up 
on one knee in a praying position. 
Bobby raced on to a score. 

“He faked me right out of my 
pants,” Van Brocklin said later. 
“Lucky for me I was wearing a 
ben”... 

“His secret,” says Paul Brown, 
“is his exceptional balance. I know 
of no runner who is more elusive.” 

Mitchell is often asked about his 
ability to maneuver. “I always had 
it,” he says simply. “When I was 
so high (he holds his hand a foot 
about the ground), I had the ability 
to fake and cut and stop and start. 
The one skill I prize most is that I 
can stop and start at full speed.” 

A refreshing personality, Mitch- 
ell answers every question square- 
ly, deprecating himself when his 
performance falls below his own 
high standard, yet speaking con- 
fidently of his football future. 

“I know I haven’t reached my 
peak,” he said emphatically. “I 
know there’s so much more I can 
do. That’s what has bothered me 
all the time. I know I can do so 
better.” 
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For example, Bobby was disap- 
pointed that he didn’t set a pro 
touchdown record last year. He 
had nine touchdowns early and felt 
if he could average a little better 
than one a game from then on, 
he’d break the existing record of 
18, held by Steve Van Buren and 
Jim Brown. Instead he finished 
with 12. 

“There’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t have gotten ’em,” Bobby 
said, spanking himself orally. 

After Mitchell got off to a phe- 
nomenal start in 1960, a few 
writers sought out Paul Brown for 
an explanation. 

“Simple,” the head coach said. 
“This is the first year Bobby has 
been with us from the day camp 
opened. In 1958 he was on the 
College All-Star team and didn’t 
join us until after the All-Star 
game. (He scored six touchdowns 
and gained 500 yards rushing that 
season.) In 1959 he was finishing 
out his six-month Army stretch 
when we went to camp. (He 
scored ten times and gained 743 
yards rushing that season.) 

“Another thing,” Brown said, “is 
confidence. Mitchell now knows 
what Mitchell can do.” 

The forthright Mitchell didn’t 
agree completely. “I was gaining 
more ground,” he said, “because 
Paul was giving me more oppor- 
tunities to carry the ball.” That 
was unquestionably true. After 
Jim Brown injured his ankle during 
training, coach Brown transferred 
much of the running load to 
Mitchell . . . 
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Bobby holds no grudge against 
coach Brown. “I owe everything 
to pro football,” he says, “and to 
me pro football has been Paul 
Brown.” 

Credit for Mitchell’s improve- 
ment and success also should be 
shared by his wife, experience, Jim 
Brown and Bobby’s own desire to 
be a star. 

Taking these in reverse order, 
Bobby mentioned that he was an 
avid reader of SPORT, and after 
reading about “the fellows con- 
sidered tops—Sam Huff, Jim 
Brown, Lenny Moore—I wanted 
to be part of it.” 

Roommates Mitchell and Jim 
Brown form a mutual admiration 
and aid society. They talk about 
individuals on opposing teams, 
study defense together, discuss how 
to get an extra yard when needed, 
what to do when running down the 
middle and similar topics. “You 
never realize how dumb you are 
until you get out and play among 
the pros,” Bobby says. “You can 
learn an awful lot from an experi- 
enced man like Jim.” 

As they do in the backfield, 
Mitchell and Brown complement 
each other in personality. Jim, the 
powerful Mr. Inside, walks into the 
dressing room quietly, puts on his 
equipment methodically, says little 
and goes about his bruising busi- 
ness stoically. Clearly no extro- 
vert, though cooperative with 
interviewers, he tries to stay out 
of the limelight. 

Bobby, the elusive Mr. Outside, 
is much different. Bubbling with 
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the joy of life, he has a fine sense 
of humor, laughs readily and mixes 
comfortably with people. He will- 
ingly accepts speaking dates and 
his friendliness carries across to the 
audience. The likeable halfback is 
exceptionally popular with all his 
teammates .. . 

Experience has taught Bobby 
what he considers his most valu- 
able lesson in pro ball: The No. 1 
goal on every carry should be a first 
down, not a touchdown. 

“In college,” he says, “I always 
thought about the TD. I had the 
breakaway reputation when I came 
up, and I tried to hold it. But I 
finally learned that if that’s always 
on your mind, you forget the fun- 
damentals. Think of a first-and- 
ten; that’s when you have a chance 
to go all the way.” 

Sitting in his rented home on 
Cleveland’s southeast side, 25- 
year-old Bobby Mitchell had an- 
other off-season thought. “Want to 
know who has been most important 
to me?” he asked. He pointed 
across the room to his tall, attrac- 
tive wife, Gwen. “This may sound 
corny, but without her, I never 
would have amounted to much. 
She has been my inspiration. She 
gave me direction, a reason to be a 
success.” 

Before every game, Gwen gives 
her husband a short, pointed pep 
talk. ‘Look, don’t embarrass us,” 
she reminds him. 

“T know what that means,” Bob- 
by said. “It means, get out there 
and play ball. I hope I never have 
another day like the game I gained 
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only 11 yards. She never let me 
forget it. With her around, I don’t 
dare take it easy or be nonchalant. 
I have to gut it out for all 12 games. 
All the inspiration I need is right 
here in my home.” This now in- 
cludes Gwen, daughter Terri Sue 
and son Robert Cornelius Jr. 

Mitchell’s wife sets an example 
in desire to achieve a goal. Al- 
though the mother of two, she is 
determined to earn a law degree 
and become a practicing attorney. 
Bobby is all for it and baby-sits at 
night while Gwen studies for 
classes at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity... 

Gwen met Bobby the first day 
she walked onto the University of 
Illinois campus in 1957. She was 
18, a wide-eyed freshman from 
Camden, New Jersey. He was 22, 
a big man on campus from Hot 
Springs, Arkansas . . . 

They were engaged in January 
of 1958 and married May 2. Im- 
mediately Bobby began to study 
harder and run better in track. 
“When I lost a race she’d cry,” he 
recalled. “If I came home with a 
lower grade than one of our friends 
did, she’d feel awful.” 

She also began to fatten him up. 
“I had terrible food habits before 
we were married,” Bobby said, 
smiling. “I didn’t eat much of any- 
thing. I never drank milk. At 
home my mother made my favorite 
dishes, especially banana pudding. 
When I left home and went to col- 
lege, I ate nothing but hamburgers 
and malts. On the football trips, I 
wouldn’t eat at the team table. I 
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didn’t like steak or roast beef. To 
get me to eat, coach Eliot would 
have the waitress bring me a pork 
chop.” 

But once married, his diet 
changed completely. “My wife sat 
me down,” Bobby recalled, “and 
said, ‘Boy, you’re gonna eat this!’ 
I started to eat green vegetables 
and drink milk every day. Now I 
even eat roast beef, and the funny 
thing is, I’ve learned to like all 
that.” 

Gwen babies him too. She 
makes him banana pudding. His 
six-foot frame packs almost 200 
pounds now, and although he'll 
lose about ten during training, this 
is still 25 pounds more than his 
college playing weight was. 

Part of Bobby’s poor eating 
habits resulted from the economic 
hard times he faced as a boy. His 
father, minister of the Church of 
God in Hot Springs, did not earn 
much money, but he encouraged 
his seven children to go to church 
regularly and to play sports. 

At Langston High, Bobby was 
an all-sports star, setting some 
football and track records that still 
stand. “It was a good town to live 
in,’ Bobby says. “Everybody was 
sports-minded, and it was a resort 
place. When I got tired after run- 
ning the dashes, doing the high 
jump and broad jump, I could take 
the hot baths and soak out the fa- 
tigue. We got "em free” .. 

A leg injury kept Bobby ‘side- 
lined most of his junior year, but 
he recovered sufficiently to par- 
ticipate in track. Although he says 
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he “liked” Ray Eliot, his football 
coach, he was “crazy” about Leo 
Johnson, his track coach. “I’d do 
anything for that man,” Bobby 
says. “He advised me to compete 
in the hurdles, believing it would 
lengthen my stride and help my 
running in football.” 

Though the “fumbler” tag stuck 
in Mitchell’s senior year, he still 
was good enough to play in the 
East-West Shrine game. In track 
he set a Big Ten record in the 
indoor low hurdles and broke 
Harrison Dillard’s record in the 70- 
yard event. For all this he was 
voted the “Illinois Athlete of the 
Year.” 

“I was track goofy and began to 
think about the 1960 Olympics,” 
Bobby recalled. “But I had a wife 
and a pro offer from the Browns. 
I'll admit my football attitude 
wasn’t good during my senior year. 
I was somewhat bored with it, but 
Gwen convinced me I could do it. 
The fact that she was behind me 
and the Browns wanted me made 
me consider it as a career. If it had 
been any other team, I might not 
have been interested. I always 
liked the Browns.” 

When the Browns’ emissary, 
Paul Bixler, came to talk contract, 
Mitchell told him honestly, “I’m 
not big enough to play pro half- 
back. I'll sign if I’m used as a 
flanker.” Bixler assured Bobby 
that that was where the Browns 
planned to try him, because Ray 
Renfro had suffered a knee injury 
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the previous year. 

Then came the 1958 All-Star 
game. Bobby raced for two touch- 
downs, helped the College All- 
Stars crush the Detroit Lions, 
35-19, and won a half share of the 
most valuable player trophy. 

In that upset the Browns’ scouts 
saw that it took more than one 
back to cover Mitchell. Later, 
when they learned that Renfro was 
well again, the Browns broke the 
news to Mitchell. He would have 
to make it as a halfback, not as a 
flanker. Since Mitchell had already 
signed, he did the only thing he 
could do: report to training camp. 
There he beat out three halfbacks 
ahead of him, and the rest is in the 
record books. 

“That’s been my history,” Bob- 
by said. “Once I get my foot in the 
door, I can make good. I have the 
confidence. Take the Shrine game. 
Somebody was injured. I was 
called in as a replacement. I got 
my foot in the door, and I did all 
right. The same thing happened in 
the All-Star game. I don’t think I 
would have been picked if Paul 
Brown hadn’t asked Otto Graham 
to take me. That got my foot in the 
door, and I did all right.” 

Gwen Mitchell looked at her 
husband and said proudly, “Mitch 
is quite a man. He can do almost 
anything.” Many rival NFL teams 
who have found out the hard way 
agree. They know if they let him 
get one foot in the open, he’s gone 
—all the way. 
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n African comrades are all right, I guess, as long as they remember 

their place.” 

Reproduced from Esquire, July 1961 Ea 
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THE 
ECONOMIC ROOTS 
OF RACISM 


BY MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


(Reprinted by permission from 
Commonweal) 


“White America 
keeps the Negro 
down, and_ then 
uses the fact that 
the Negro is on the 
bottom of the pile 
as an argument for 
keeping him there 


F ALL the discriminatory laws 
in the United States were imme- 
diately repealed, race would 

still remain one of the most press- 

ing moral and political problems 
in the nation. 

Negroes in this country are not 
simply the victims of a series of in- 
iquitous statutes. The American 
economy, the American society, 
the American unconscious, are all 
racist. 

If suddenly all the laws were 
framed to provide equal opportu- 
nity, a majority of the Negroes 
would not be able to take full ad- 
vantage of the change. There 


would still be the vast, silent and 
automatic system directed against 
men and women of color. For to 
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belong to a racial minority is to be 
poor, and poor in a special way. It 
is to live within a vicious circle of 
poverty which has been institution- 
alized for well over a century. Leg- 
islation which segregates buses or 
lunch counters is only a part of 
this process. 

Some optimistic people do not 
understand how deeply racism is 
established in American life. Given 
time, they argue, these people will 
rise in the society like the Irish, 
the Jews, the Italians and all the 
rest. But this notion misses two de- 
cisive facts that the Negro is col- 
ored, and no other group in the 
United States has ever really faced 
this problem; that the Negro of 


today is an internal migrant who 
will face racism wherever he 
moves, who cannot leave his op- 
pression behind like a Czar or a 
potato famine. To be equal, the 
Negro requires something much 
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more profound than a way “into” 
the society; he needs a transforma- 
tion of some of the basic institu- 
tions of the society. 

Perhaps the simplest way to 
point up the racism of the Ameri- 
can economy is to recall a strange 
case of jubilation. Late in 1960, 
the Department of Labor issued a 
study, “The Economic Situation of 
Negroes in the United States.” It 
noted that in 1939, non-white 
workers earned, on the average, 
forty-one per cent as much as 
whites; and that by 1958, their 
wages had climbed to fifty-eight per 
cent of those of whites. Not a little 
elation greeted this announcement, 
with some editorialists citing these 
Statistics as indicating that slow 
and steady progress was being 
made. (At this rate, the Negro 
would reach parity with the white 
some time well past the year 2000.) 

To begin with, the figures were 
somewhat more optimistic than the 
reality. Part of the Negro gain re- 
flected the shift of rural Negroes to 
cities, and Southern Negroes to the 
North. In these cases, the people 
involved increased their income by 
going into a more prosperous sec- 
tion of the economy as a whole. 

But within each area—Northern 
city, Southern city, agriculture— 
their relative position remained the 
same at the bottom. Part of the 
gain, then, was the result of eco- 
nomic geography rather than of the 
workings of the society. Then, tak- 
ing a depression year (1939) as 
a base and comparing it to a year 
of recession (1958) also tended to 
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exaggerate the advance, for Ne- 
groes in 1939 were particularly and 
peculiarly victimized. 

Another important aspect of the 
problem was obscured by the 
sweeping comparison most editori- 
alists made between the 1939 fig- 
ures and those of 1958. Even the 
Department of Labor figures them- 
selves indicate that the major gain 
was made during World War II 
(the increase from 1939 to 1947 
was from 41.4 per cent for Negro 
males to 54.3 per cent). 

In the postwar period, the rate 
of advance slowed down by two- 
thirds. Moreover, most of the op- 
timism was based upon figures for 
Negro men. When the women are 
included, and one takes a median 
family income from the Current 
Population Reports, Negroes rose 
from 51 per cent of white family 
income in 1947 to 57 per cent in 
1952—and then declined back to 
the 1947 levels by 1959! 

But even without these qualifica- 
tions, the fact is stark enough: that 
the United States found cause for 
celebration in the fact that Negro 
workers had reached 58 per cent of 
the way to the wage level of white 
workers. And this situation is 
deeply imbedded in the very struc- 
ture of the American economy. 

For one thing, Negroes in the 
United States are concentrated in 
the worst jobs. A third continue to 
live in the rural South, most of 
them merely subsisting within an 
economy of poverty and a society 
of more or less open terror. 

The third who live in Southern 
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cities, and the third who live in 
Northern cities, have bettered their 
position when compared to the 
sharecropper. But they are in the 
lowest paying jobs, the jobs hard- 
est hit by recession, and they are 
in any case hired last and fired first. 

Thus, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, in 1960 four per 
cent of Negro employees were 
“professional, technical and kin- 
dred workers” (compared to 11.3 
per cent for the whites); 2.7 per 
cent were “managers, officials and 
proprietors” (compared to 14.6 
per cent for the whites). 

At the economic and status top 
of the occupational structure, in 
short, there were 6.7 per cent of 
the Negroes—and 25.9 per cent of 
the whites. And this, in itself, rep- 
resented considerable gains for the 
Negroes as compared to 1940. 

Going down the occupational 
scale, the Negroes are primarily 
grouped in the lowest-paying, dirt- 
iest jobs. 

In 1960, 20 per cent of the 
whites had high skill industrial 
jobs, while the Negro share of this 
classification was 9 per cent. Semi- 
skilled mass production workers 
and laborers constituted around 48 
per cent of the Negro male popu- 
lation (and 25.3 per cent of the 
white males). 

When it comes to Negro women, 
one confronts a discriminated 
against minority within a minority. 
According to a New York State 
study, Negro female income as a 
percentage of white actually de- 
clined between 1949 and 1954 
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(and, in 1960, over a third of 
Negro women were still employed 
as domestics). 

In part, this occupational struc- 
ture of the Negro community in the 
United States is the inheritance of 
the past. It reflects what happens 
to a people who have been syste- 
matically oppressed and denied 
access to skill and opportunity. If 
this exhausted the problem, there 
would be a basis for optimism. 
One could assume that the Negro 
would leave behind the mess of 
pottage which the white American 
has bequeathed him, and move 
into the future at a much improved 
rate. But that is not the case. For 
the present position of the Negro 
in the economy has been institu- 
tionalized. Unless something basic 
is done, the situation will repro- 
duce itself for years to come. 

Take, as an example, the prob- 
lem of automation. This has 
caused “structural” unemployment 
throughout the American work 
force, that is, jobs have been de- 
stroyed and not just temporarily 
suspended. When this happens, the 
blow falls disproportionately upon 
the Negro. As the last significant 
group to enter the factory, the Ne- 
groes have low seniority (if they 
are lucky enough to be in union 
occupations), and they are laid off 
first. As one of the least skilled 
groups in the work force, they will 
have the hardest time getting an- 
other job. The “older” Negro (that 
is, above forty) will certainly never 
find another job as good, and he 
may well be condemned to job in- 
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stability for the rest of his life. 

All of this is immediate and 
automatic. It is done without the 
intervention of a single racist; yet 
it is a profound part of racism in 
the United States. 

In the long run, however, auto- 
mation will pose an even larger 
problem. The new structure of 
American industry is doing away 
with semi-skilled jobs and dividing 
the workers into polar groups: the 
highly skilled technicians; the un- 
skilled sweepers and janitors, the 
low-paid workers of various serv- 
ice industries, the unemployed. 

At this particular point in time, 
the deficiency in skill and educa- 
tion which America has imposed 
upon the Negro becomes a special 
burden. It means, in some cases, 
wiping out the gains made by semi- 
skilled workers in mass production 
industries. Generally, it points to- 
ward the concentration of Negroes 
in even lower sectors of the econ- 
omy. 

Much of this is “automatic,” 
that is, the consequence of an eco- 
nomic structure which has ab- 
sorbed the consequences of racism 
and thereby hurts the Negro 
whether there is malice or not. 
However, there is another aspect 
of the situation which does involve 
conscious racism. 

In 1960, according to the report 
of Herbert Hill, Labor Secretary of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
Negroes made up only 1.69 per 
cent of the total number of appren- 
tices in the economy. (The exact 
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figure offered by Hill has been dis- 
puted; the shocking fact which he 
describes is agreed upon by every- 
one.) In short, Negroes were being 
denied the possibility of changing 
their plight. 

The main cause of this problem 
is the attitude of management, 
which fundamentally determines 
hiring policy. But in the case of 
apprenticeship programs, the labor 
movement and the Federal and 
state agencies involved also bear 
part of the responsibility. The ex- 
act assignment of blame has been 
a controversial subject recently, 
yet no one has really questioned 
the existence of a problem of tre- 
mendous magnitude and conse- 
quence. 

Thus, Negroes in the United 
States are concentrated in low 
paying jobs, in non-union jobs, in 
jobs without seniority. Where they 
are union members, they have low 
seniority. They suffer discrimina- 
tion in both hiring and firing, and 
they tend to be grouped in occupa- 
tions which are peculiarly vulner- 
able to unemployment (in the cur- 
rent recession, the Negro unem- 
ployment rate is over fourteen per 
cent, that is, about twice that of 
whites). And they are now becom- 
ing the prime victims of the revolu- 
tion in technology taking place in 
the United States. 

These facts should make it pos- 
sible to define the peculiar charac- 
teristics of Negro poverty, its spe- 
cial, miserable place in the general 
American culture of poverty. The 
Negro finds himself in this plight 
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because of what has been done to 
him throughout American history: 
he has been systematically pre- 
pared for taking the lowest posi- 
tion within the economy. 

In this context, the past weighs 
upon the Negro present. But at the 
same time, the Negro arrives at 
this impasse at a particular time 
in American history; not, as was 
the case for the great immigrant 
waves, during a period of move- 
ment west, of growth and of ex- 
pansion, but rather when growth 
rates are slackening, when automa- 
tion is destroying the mechanism 
whereby a man could gradually 
work his way up the skill ladder 
even if he lacked education. 

In this context, the present 
weighs upon the Negro future. If 
the “automatic” trends are left to 
themselves, American industry will 
continue to produce racism as a 
basic commodity. 

It would, however, be a mistake 
to reduce the plight of the Negro to 
a consequence of the workings of 
unconscious economic laws. The 
attitudes and prejudices of Ameri- 
can society reinforce the tendency 
to keep the Negro at the bottom of 
the occupational structure. 

And the fact that the Negroes 
have the worst jobs, the lowest in- 
comes, the most miserable neigh- 
borhoods, in turn reinforces racist 
attitudes. It confirms all of the 
stereotypes: that Negroes are lazy, 
inefficient, stupid, and so forth. 
Not only are these people held 
down, a majority of them at levels 
well below any standard of de- 
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cency, they are then reviled for 
being where society put them. 

Perhaps the easiest way to pin- 
point the effect of a non-automatic 
and conscious racism is to see what 
happens when a Negro does get an 
education and begins to move up 
within the economy. 

North, South, East and West, 
the pattern is the same: Negroes 
are paid less than whites with the 
same educational background; and 
the more educated a Negro, the 
more he is discriminated against in 
this regard. 

Herman Miller, one of the best 
known authorities on income sta- 
tistics, has computed that the white 
Southern college graduate receives 
1.85 times the compensation of his 
Negro counterpart; and in the 
North, the white edge is 1.59. This 
kind of situation is the result of 
something more than automatic 
laws of the market, for it demon- 
strates that the Negro is paid less 
even when he has the skill, and 
that this aspect of discrimination 
increases as he becomes more edu- 
cated. 

Indeed, the office is one of the 
main problem areas in the system 
of discrimination. Office work is 
regarded as more personal, more 
social, than the factory. To at least 
some of the people involved, inte- 
grated working verges on the inte- 
gration of the neighborhood or the 
home, and it is resisted mightily. 
The result is that Negroes are cut 
off from advancement into the bet- 
ter paying, higher-status jobs by a 
wall of management and white- 
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collar prejudice. (In 1960, almost 
a third of white women were in the 
office; the figure for Negro women 
was 8.9 per cent.) 

This social isolation finds its 
classic expression, of course, in the 
ghetto. 

As a result of the segregation of 
neighborhoods, it is possible for a 
city like New York to have a pub- 
lic policy in favor of integration, 
and yet to maintain a system of ef- 
fective segregation. 

In the mid-fifties, for example, 
the New York public school sys- 
tem took a look at itself, dividing 
the schools into Group X, with a 
high concentration of Negroes or 
Puerto Ricans, and Group Y, 
where the Negro and Puerto Rican 
population was less than ten per 
cent of the study body. They found 
that the X schools which Negroes 
attended were older and less ade- 
quate, had more probationary and 
substitute teachers, more classes 
for retarded children and fewer for 
bright pupils. This situation had 
developed within the framework 
of a public, legal commitment to 
integrated education (some steps 
have been taken to remedy this 
situation, but it is still basically the 
same). 

But the other groups in the 
United States lived in ghettoes 
when they first came. Isn’t this sim- 
ply a repetition of the pattern 
which obtained for the Irish, Jews, 
Italians and the others? 

The enormous difference is one 
of visibility. The talented and ad- 
venturous white immigrant could 
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establish a store outside of the 
ghetto, could find a better job out- 
side of the ghetto, eventually could 
rise in a profession outside of the 
ghetto and then move. But the 
Negro takes the sign of the ghetto 
with him wherever he goes: like 
the Jew under Nazism wearing a 
Star of David, he is always identi- 
fiable, he will always excite what 
prejudice there is. 

This becomes more of a prob- 
lem the higher up in the economy 
one moves. The bright son of an 
immigrant family who got an edu- 
cation could begin to move in the 
society at large. He could be an 
Irish lawyer or a Jewish doctor and 
have white, Anglo-Saxon, Protes- 
tant clients and patients. But, out- 
side of government service and a 
few other areas, the Negro profes- 
sional is confined to the Negro 
world. Even when there is success, 
racism limits it. 

In a sense, there is a symmetry 
in the social impact of racism in 
the United States. White America 
keeps the Negro down, and then 
uses the fact that the Negro is on 
the bottom of the pile as an argu- 
ment for keeping him there, as a 
definition of what the Negro “natu- 
rally” is. 

On the one hand, the Negro is 
enough of an American to partici- 
pate in the cult of success and of 
advancement, believing that he 
should rise in the society like 
everyone else. 

On the other hand, the Negro is 


not enough of an American (be- 
cause the whites will not let him 
be) to participate in the fact of suc- 
cess and advancement in propor- 
tion to his numbers. 

Prejudice and hatred from the 
whites join with impossible ambi- 
tion and disillusion from many Ne- 
groes and together they create a 
psychology of racism, a society of 
racism, even when all the statutes 
say very nice things. 

This whole process of economic 
and social discrimination is a 
vicious circle (the concept of the 
vicious circle was originally put 
forward in this field by Gunnar 
Myrdal). In the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, racist laws 
played an important part in estab- 
lishing this pattern by effectively 
nullifying the emancipatory poten- 
tial of the Civil War. Today, almost 
a century later, the laws are a small 
part of the problem, and the pat- 
tern has become institutionalized. 

All of this can be expressed 
quite simply: that America has 
decreed a particular kind of pov- 
erty for its racial minorities, that 
it will not let them out. This im- 
poverishment breeds an inability 
to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities of the society, even when 
they do open up. If this situation is 
to be changed, it will be the result 
of a massive shift in public policy. 
That is the only force strong 
enough to deal with this complex 
situation. 
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A DEBATE 


IS THE 
NEGRO 
REALLY 
INFERIOR? 


The Affirmative 


DR. HENRY E. GARRETT 


Visiting professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


i The Negative 
= DR. MELVILLE J. 
HERSKOVITS 


Director, Program of African Studies, 
Northwestern University. 


Editor’s Note: At the invitation 
of Prof. Dwight J. Ingle, editor of 
the journal, Perspectives In Bi- 
ology and Medicine, published at 

i the University of Chicago, Vir- 
‘ ginia-born Prof. Henry E. Garrett 
: wrote an article in which he ques- 
tioned the “Equalitarian Dogma,” 
' the proposition that all races are 
inherently equal, and strongly im- 
plied that Negroes are inferior. 
The article, not surprisingly, was 
widely quoted and reproduced in 
certain segments of the national 
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press, accompanied in some in- 
stances by solemn and pseudo-ob- 
jective editorials. While we do 
not, naturally, accept Professor 
Garrett’s argument, we fully agree 
that the question of racial equality 
deserves the most careful and 
objective investigation—and by 
scientists on both sides of the ques- 
tion. Since Professor Ingle neg- 
lected to do so in Perspectives In 


The Affirmative 


Biology and Medicine, we invited 
one of the world’s eminent anthro- 
pologists to state his own views 
on the question. We are pleased 
to be able to present, along with 
Professor Garrett’s article, an an- 
swering article by Dr. Melville J. 
Herskovits, an _ internationally 
known anthropologist and direc- 
tor of the Program of African 
Studies, Northwestern University. 


The Equalitarian Dogma 


BY HENRY E. GARRETT, Ph.D. 


Visiting Professor of Psychology, University of Virginia 


Up to World War I, it is proba- 
ble that American scientists who 
gave the matter any thought at all 
believed the Negro race to be na- 
tively less gifted than the white. 
Thus, the Negro was generally con- 
sidered to be less intelligent and 
more indolent than the white, and 
to be somewhat lacking in the fun- 
damental traits of honesty and re- 
liability. This judgment was con- 
curred in by most white Americans. 

Social scientists today do not 
often accept these onetime com- 
mon-sense judgments. Instead, 
they hold that racial differences 
are skin deep: that, whereas the 
black African differs from the 
white European in the breadth and 
depth of his civilization, there are 
no genetic or native factors to ac- 
count for these differences; that all 
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races are potentially equal in abil- 
ity and differ only in their oppor- 
tunity to achieve. Usually, the 
social scientist will include motiva- 
tion as a cause of racial differences, 
together with discrimination and 
prejudice. 

This view that, except for en- 
vironmental differences, all races 
are potentially equal has been 
called the “equalitarian dogma.” 
(Use of the word “equalitarian” in 
this paper is limited to the meaning 
indicated above. I do not intend 
the broader meaning: that of be- 
lief that all men should have equal 
political and social rights, a con- 
cept not debated here.) 

It has spread through many of 
our colleges and universities and is 
widely accepted by sincere human- 
itarians, social reformers, crusad- 
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ers, sentimentalists and—ostensi- 
bly—politicians. Many ministers 
of religion, convinced that the con- 
cept of the “equality of man” is in 
keeping with the ideals of Christian 
brotherhood and democracy, have 
joined the social scientists. Last, 
but by no means least, the Com- 
munists vigorously defend the 
equalitarian dogma. Only the man 
in the street, uninstructed in social 
anthropology, remains puzzled and 
reluctant. 

Equalitarianism—or egalitarian- 
ism, as it is sometimes called— 
finds its chief support from at least 
two clearly identifiable sources: 
the allegedly scientific groups who 
have “proved” equality, and the 
religious groups who accept this 
proof and, on the basis of it, assert 
that belief in racial differences im- 
plies “superiority” and “inferiority” 
and is unchristian, shameful and 
blameworthy. 

Each camp supplements the 
other. The social scientists turn to 
moral denunciation their 
evidence is feeble, and the religious 
fall back on “science” to bolster up 
their ethical preachments. 

From these two directions the 
American people have for more 
than 30 years been subjected to a 
barrage of propaganda unrivaled in 
its intensity and self-righteousness. 

Today in many departments of 
psychology, anthropology, and 
even genetics, the equalitarian dog- 
ma has been installed as a major 
premise not to be questioned. Bud- 
ding young scientists of independ- 
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ent mind jeopardize their careers 
by challenging the dogma and may 
be silenced by strong disapproval. 

Many college students have been 
indoctrinated and parrot the equal- 
itarian arguments without compe- 
tent familiarity with the evidence, 
shifting from the “scientific” to the 
moralistic position as the occasion 
requires. 

The Northern press and many 
influential magazines, together with 
radio and TV programs, confident- 
ly proclaim equalitarianism. 

How can we account for today’s 
shift from a general belief in native 
racial differences to acceptance of 
the equalitarian dogma? 

There are, I believe, five sources 
which have stimulated and directed 
the propaganda barrage mentioned 
above. Let us examine these in 
order. 

Influence of “modern” anthro- 
pology. By far the most potent as- 
sault upon native racial differences 
from the scientific side has come 
from the work of Franz Boas, who 
may be thought of as the “father” 
of the equalitarian movement. 

Boas came to this country from 
Germany in 1886 and for 37 years 
—1899-1936—was professor of 
anthropology at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Boas and his followers actively 
and aggressively championed 
equalitarianism, discounting any 
evidence tending to show that Ne- 
gro-white differences may not be 
environmentally determined. But 
the cultural anthropologists rarely 
use objective measures recognized 
as valid for judging the compara- 
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tive abilities of racial groups. 
Hence their conclusions, though 
confidentially announced, are often 
subjective and unconvincing. 

The view presented here is that 
psychological tests offer the best— 
i.e., most valid—quantitative data 
for the determination of racial 
differences. 

The best recent survey of the 
comparative standing of American 
Negroes and American whites on 
a number of mental tests may be 
found in “Testing of Negro Intel- 
ligence,” a book written by A. M. 
Shuey, published in 1958. It is in- 
dicative of the power—and lack 
of tolerance—of the equalitarians 
that none of the university presses 
to which this book was submitted 
was willing to publish it. This book 
covers 44 years, from 1913 to 
1957, and analyzes some 240 
studies. 

Negro-white comparisons are 
made of preschool children, grade 
and high-school pupils, college stu- 
dents, gifted and retarded children, 
soldiers, delinquents, racial hy- 
brids, and Negro migrants. A brief 
summary of the relevant findings 
follows: 

1. The 1.Q.’s of American Ne- 
groes are from 15 to 20 points, on 
the average, below those of Ameri- 
can whites. 

2. Negro overlap of white me- 
dian I.Q.’s ranges from 10 to 25 
per cent—equality would require 
50 per cent. 

3. About six times as many 
whites as Negroes fall in the “gifted 
child” category. 
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4. About six times as many Ne- 
groes as whites fall below 70 I.Q. 
—that is, in the feeble-minded 
group. 

5. Negro-white differences in 
mean-test score occur in all types 
of mental tests, but the Negro lag 
is greatest in tests of an abstract 
nature—for example, problems in- 
volving reasoning, deduction, com- 
prehension. These are the func- 
tions called for in education above 
the lowest levels. 

6. Differences between Negroes 
and white children increase with 
chronological age, the gap in per- 
formance being largest at the high- 
school and college levels. 

7. Large and significant differ- 
ences in favor of whites appear 
even when socioeconomic factors 
have been equated. 

It seems clear that the evidence 
from psychometrics (intelligence 
testing) does not favor the equali- 
tarian dogma; in fact, just the 
opposite. 

Hitler and the Nazis. Undoubt- 
edly Hitler’s unspeakable cruelties 
and the absurd racial-superiority 
theories of the Nazis set up a favor- 
able climate for the proponents of 
the equalitarian dogma. 

It is easy for the equalitarian to 
argue that acceptance of the fact 
of racial differences is a forerunner 
of notions of racial superiority, dis- 
crimination, prejudice and perse- 
cution. 

The argument is fallacious. Rec- 
ognition of differences in ability 
between men and women and be- 
tween children and adults does not 
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lead forthwith to prejudice and 
persecution; in fact, often the con- 
trary is true. Recognition of the 
talents of many Negroes for sports 
and for various forms of entertain- 
ment has, if anything, improved the 
feelings of the white majority to- 
ward Negroes generally. 

Rise of African nationalism. 
The struggle for freedom and self- 
determination by the various peo- 
ples of Africa has aroused the 
sympathy of most of the people 
of the world and has undoubtedly 
strengthened the emotional appeal 
in the idea that all men are born 
equally endowed. 

But emotionally founded beliefs 
can be deceptive. As is well known, 
the African Negro has been self- 
governing throughout most of his 
history, the colonial period being 
relatively short—only 80 years in 
the Belgian Congo. 

In the several thousand years of 
recorded history, the black African 
has never constructed an alphabet, 
created a literature or a science, 
produced any great men, or built 
up a civilization. 

Toynbee, the eminent British 
historian, has written that of the 21 
great civilizations of the past, not 
one has been Negro. 

To be sure, we are often re- 
minded of the three kingdoms in 
West Africa which in the twelfth 
century briefly attained a cultural 
level relatively high for that region. 
But these “magnificent civiliza- 
tions,” as the equalitarian anthro- 
pologists call them, were hardly on 
a par with the then flourishing civ- 
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ilizations of France, Italy, and the 
Near East. 

Moreover, Timbuktu, with its 
allegedly “great university,” was 
Moslem and Arabic—not black 
African—and the university itself 
was little more than a large mosque 
with a few teachers. 

Supreme Court decision of 1954. 
In May of 1954, the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed 
down its decision on desegregation 
of the schools. This decree was 
hailed by proponents of the equali- 
tarian dogma, who rightly regarded 
it as a great victory for their cause. 
Many people, however, were—and 
are—still confused by the issue of 
legal and moral rights and their 
relation to biological and psycho- 
logical differences. 

Influence of the Communists. 
Undoubtedly the Communists— 
and their supporters—have aided 
in the spread and acceptance of the 
equalitarian dogma, although the 
extent and method of their aid is 
difficult to assess. Direct action as 
well as subversion are both in the 
Communist creed. Communists 
have used equalitarian dogma as a 
device to gain converts among un- 
derprivileged people, and also to 
foment trouble when possible. 
Many non-Communists hold the 
position that the free world must 
outdo the Communists in accept- 
ance of this belief, and must reject 
any further inquiry into its validity. 

It will be apparent that, in the 
writer’s opinion, the weight of evi- 
dence is in favor of the proposition 
that racial differences in mental 
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ability—and perhaps also in char- equalitarian dogma, at best, rep- 
acter—are innate and genetic. The __ resents a sincere if misguided effort 
story is not finished, and further to help the Negro by ignoring or 
inquiry is sorely needed. even suppressing evidence of his 

Surely there are no scientific mental and social immaturity. At 
reasons why restrictions should be worst, the equalitarian dogma is 
placed on further research. The the scientific hoax of the century. 


Dr. Ingle’s Editorial 


BY PROF. D. J. INGLE 
Head of Department of Psychology, University of Chicago 


This issue of “Perspectives” contains an essay by Professor 
Henry E. Garrett on “The Equalitarian Dogma.” Professor Garrett 
was formerly chairman of the department of psychology at Colum- 
bia University and is a past president of the American Psychologica! 
Association. This essay was invited and accepted by the author of 
this editorial. Publication does not constitute endorsement of the 
views of Professor Garrett. The author of this editorial does wish 
to make his own views clear. 

The claim that races are equal in mental abilities has become a 
dogma. In part, it represents scientism—the simplistic and re- 
ductive treatment of a scientific question. Even those protagonists 
of the dogma who recognize the flimsy nature of the evidence 
bearing upon the question claim that science must stand aside in 
the struggle for social values. 

There are reasons for thinking that racial differences in intelli- 
gence may be real. These include the unequal contributions of the 
races to civilization—note the incidence of genius among the Jews 
—and the unequal performance of racial groups in classrooms, 
intelligence tests, and achievement in the professions. 

Similarly, there are compelling reasons to claim that all evidence 
on racial differences is unsatisfactory. Within each racial group 
the range of individual intelligence is from idiot to genius; dit- 
ferences among individuals within a race are far greater than any 
possible average difference between races. 

No method of measuring mental abilities or classroom perform- 
ance is culture-free, and attempts to control the factors of social- 
economic status in comparing racial groups may fail to equate 
more-subtle cultural determinants. Finally, there are no large pure 
racial groups for study. 
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On the basis of the facts that average racial differences in mental 
abilities have not been proven, and that gains in social-economic 
status and educational opportunity do bring gains in test perform- 
ance, it has been decided that races are equal in mental abilities. 
Many scientists as well as nonscientists have a strong emotional _ 
investment in this belief, and anyone who expresses doubt or is a 
interested in further debate is branded as a racist. 

Emotional bias and intolerance of free debate and inquiry seem i 
as fully developed among the protagonists of this dogma as among 
the racists. This is commonly the case when the factual support for a 
a belief is faulty. Few scientists are racists; almost all scientists ‘— 
accept the principle of equal legal and moral rights for the individ- : 
ual regardless of race and support the right of each individual to 
advance according to his abilities and behavorial standards. 

We are concerned here with a question of biology. There are 
promising approaches to the problem which have not yet been used. 
Is science to continue as the free pursuit of knowledge, or is it to 
become subordinate to social and political theories? 

This author is among those who hold that we should not set up = 
any rules to stop thinking, debate and inquiry. This author holds a 
that progress toward a solution to sociological problems could be 
hastened by fuller information about genetic differences among 
races, 
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(Both preceding articles reprinted by permission from 
Perspectives In Biology and Medicine) 


The Negative 


Rear-Guard Action 


BY DR. MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


Director, Program of African Studies, Northwestern University 


ERSPECTIVES in Biology and xepresenting informed thinking,” 
Medicine has as its purpose “to and “interpretative essays .. . 


communicate new ideas and to 
stimulate original thought in the 
biological and medical sciences.” 
It also presents “original essays” 
which advance “new hypotheses 
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which take stock of recent and cur- 
reat research and develop heuristic 
ideas not yet fully tested.” 

It is in this journal that we find 
an essay by Henry E. Garrett, Em- 
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eritus Professor of Psychology at 
Columbia University and now at 
the University of Virginia, entitled 
“The Equalitarian Dogma.” 

This article is an attack on those 
who hold that the assumption of 
the existence of inherent racial in- 
equalities has not been established 
by scientific research. 

It assails students who maintain 
that this fact lays the burden of 
proof on those who hold that race 
is a significant factor in determin- 
ing human behavior and differ- 
ences in the cultures of different 
peoples. 

The appearance of this paper, 
by a psychometrist who is profes- 
sor in a School of Education, pub- 
lished in a journal devoted to bio- 
logical and medical research, is at 
best curious. 

That an editor of this journal, a 
physiologist, felt it necessary to 
write an editorial explaining why 
he “invited and accepted” Profes- 
sor Garrett’s paper, is significant. 

His uneasiness is reflected in two 
statements. ‘There are reasons for 
thinking that racial differences may 
be real.” he writes, countering this 
by another sentence which reads, 
“Similarly, there are compelling 
reasons to claim that all evidence 
on racial differences is unsatis- 
factory.” 

The editor continues: “There are 
promising approaches to the prob- 
lem which have not yet been used.” 
What these methods may be are not 
indicated, but the assertion, again, 
leads to what would seem to be a 
prime instance of confusion result- 
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ing in a non sequitar: “Is science to 
continue as the free pursuit of 
knowledge or is it to become subor- 
dinate to social and political theo- 
ries?” 

One gathers, both from this edi- 
torial statement and from Professor 
Garrett’s article, that there exists a 
conspiracy of silence, aimed at re- 
placing the scientific study of race 
with scientism in racial psychology. 
so that anyone who investigates the 
problem of racial differences pre- 
sumably comes under some kind of 
attack that imperils his freedom of 
scientific research. 

Except for one work cited by 
Professor Garrett, which certain 
University presses refused to pub- 
lish, one gathers because its findings 
showed that American Negroes 
stood lower than American Whites 
in intelligence test scores, we are 
given no evidence that such a con- 
spiracy exists. 

It is tedious to read the repeti- 
tions in this article of shop-worn 
arguments about “racial” differ- 
ences in “intelligence,” by which is 
meant differences in test scores be- 
tween “Negroes”—a mixed Afri- 
can-Europeon-American Indian 
population—and those of Euro- 
pean descent. 

Perhaps what attracted the at- 
tention of the editor of Perspectives 
to Professor Garrett’s article was 
the new interpretation it gives ot 
the forces making for acceptance oi 
the equaiitarian point of view—in 
truth, about the only “new” hy- 
pothesis found in it. 
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One reason given lies in the fail- 
ure of the Nazi war effort; another 
the rise of African nationalism, still 
another the Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1954 ordering desegrega- 
tion of public schools. 

But apparently the crowning 
reason why, in recent years, ideas 
of racial equality have spread is 
the fact that “the Communists (and 
their supporters) have aided in the 
spread and acceptance of the 
equalitarian dogma, although the 
extent and method of their aid is 
difficult to assess.” 

Their moves are presumably as 
subtle in this field as in others. 
“Direct action as well as subver- 
sion are both in the Communist 
creed. Communists have used 
equalitarian dogma as a device to 
gain converts among underpriv- 
ileged people and also to foment 
trouble when possible. Many non- 
Communists hold the position that 
the free world must outdo the 
Communists in acceptance of this 
belief and must reject any further 
inquiry into its validity.” 

It is apparent that as a logician 
Professor Garrett is no more effec- 
tive than the editor who gave his 
reasons for publishing this paper. 

The syllogism employed here is 
clear. “Communists and their sym- 
pathizers are against racism. 
Equalitarians are against racism. 
Hence equalitarians are Commun- 
ists or Communist sympathizers.” 

One needs only substitute the 
word “measles” for “racism,” and 
“capitalists” for “equalitarians,” 
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lor the degree of validity of this 
argument to become clear. 

Instead of repeating oft-repeated 
refutations of Professor Garrett’s 
argument, let us rather look at 
some of the positive developments 
in the study of man which bear on 
the question raised in his article, 
developments of which he seems 
quite unaware. 

Critical here is why anthropolo- 
gists, who study man as a physical 
type and a culture-building animal, 
and most psychologists, especially 
social and educational psycholo- 
gists, are no longer much con- 
cerned with the problem. 

The reason, in fact, does not lie 
in any conspiracy of silence. It lies 
in the scientific principle of econ- 
omy, that rejects concepts which 
are too unwieldy to yield to intel- 
ligible definition and significant re- 
search effort. 

Definitions—and they were end- 
less—fell of their own weight. At 
one time, race was defined as a ma- 
jor grouping of mankind marked 
by particular physical traits. Then 
it was established that there are far 
greater differences within any one 
of these groups in the very traits 
used to distinguish them than there 
are between such groupings. And 
so this definition was rejected on 
the count of what, in statistical 
terms, is called overlapping. 

It fell on another point. Without 
getting into the controversy over 
the precise meaning of tne word 
“species,” the fact remains that all 
human groups are mutually fertile 
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This implies that mating between 
members of sub-groups has been 
going on since man became human. 
This in turn means that man pro- 
vides no approximation, even, to 
the biological concept of “pure 
race.” 

Inbreeding has occurred in iso- 
lated local groupings, such as the 
Eskimo, but this is scarcely on the 
level of race, however the word is 
defined. Man, indeed, is probably 
the most mongrelized animal in the 
entire biological series. 

Nor was this all. As long ago as 
the end of the first World War, psy- 
chologists began to reject the valid- 
ity of the concept of “racial 
intelligence” as measured by the 
tests. 

Together with cultural anthro- 
pologists, they came to perceive 
how greatly the factors of back- 
ground, of opportunity, of training 
enter into the equation. 

One calls to mind a series of in- 
telligence tests given to African 
children where the scores were so 
low that these subjects, described 
as normal and quite adequately 
equipped to meet the demands of 
their own ways of life, were in test 
terms below the level of survival 
requirements. 

The answer was clear—the test 
was culture-bound, and the ques- 
tions were thus in part meaningless. 

Nor did the psychologists solve 
their problem by devising tests 
which did not involve verbal 
factors—that is, answering ques- 
tions. However they tried, differ- 
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ences in meaning, motivation, and 
value could not be avoided. 

It is a long time since physical 
anthropologists have concerned 
themselves with the study of racial 
differences as such. What do they 
study? They seek to understand the 
genetic processes that are operative 
in the formation of populations, to 
discover the influences that are in 
play shaping the growth and de- 
velopment of children, they investi- 
gate the evolution of the human 
form, the relation of homo sapiens 
to other living anthropoids. 

Cultural anthropologists con- 
cerned with learned behavior have 
long ago learned that physical type 
is something that does not enter 
causally, except as a sociological 
factor, when studying the social 
setting in which human beings live 
their lives. 

Even while the definition of race 
as applying to differences in physi- 
cal type was an accepted scientific 
conception, it was being rethought 
in genetic terms. 

What came out was a revision of 
the idea of race which held these 
groupings to be aggregates of fam- 
ily lines marked by comparable 
physical characteristics. 

Here we had the beginnings of 
an approach to biological reality. 
For in effect, this revision held that 
the fact that two human beings 
have the same hair type, or nasal 
configuration, or skin color, is ir- 
relevant unless their resemblances 
reflect common membership in a 
particular ancestral line. 
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That you and I resemble one an- 
other in one of these characteristics, 
or any other, is of no significance 
unless we have inherited them from 
the same ancestors. 

This brings us to the matter of 
intelligence. Unfortunately, no one 
has ever really told us what is 
meant by the word. 

But this does not matter. It is 
one of those concepts that means 
something we recognize when we 
come across it. We need not quib- 
ble over the point. Are there differ- 
ences is this something? It needs 
no scientific research to tell us 
there are, and not only in “general” 
intelligence, whatever this may be, 
but in special kinds of ability. 

One person is “just naturally” 
musical, another tone-deaf. One 
has an aptitude for language or 
mathematics or is of philosophical 
bent, another is sensitive to color, 
or is hard-headed, with a flare for 
practical matters that baffles those 
who do not have this particular 
ability. 

The point here is that no scien- 
tifically valid evidence has ever 
been produced to show that these 
differences, either in general intel- 
ligence or particular aptitudes, are 
related to race. 

Rather, we find that to the extent 
they are inherited, they are in- 
herited by individuals from their 
particular forebears. 

The dusty argument, produced 
once more by Professor Garrett, 
that “the black African has never 
constructed an alphabet, created a 
literature or a science, produced 
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any great men, or built up a civili- 
zation,” is only plausible for those 
who find such a statement in line 
with their preconceptions. 

It cannot be proved, but it can 
be, and is, dangerous for the peace 
of the world. Racism breeds 
counter-racism, and those of us 
who as scientists approach the 
problems raised by the differences 
between human beings fear the 
consequences when slogan and 
bald assertion take the place of 
controlled investigation and rea- 
soned judgment. 

It is the failure of these last to 
iilumine our search for under- 
standing that has caused us to give 
over the concept “race” as a useful 
scientific tool. We stopped refer- 
ring to it because we became bored 
by it. 

More serious, we found that our 
patient unprofitable efforts to de- 
fine and comprehend the concept 
“race” were being misinterpreted 
by those who would distort findings 
so as to apply them to preserve in- 
equalities, not of race, but of op- 
portunity, reward, and social con- 
dition. 

When a scientific concept be- 
comes a political football, there are 
only two things for the scientist to 
do. The first, which concerns the 
scientist as scientist, is to change 
his terminology to escape the emo- 
tions aroused by terms that have 
become battle cries. The second, 
which concerns the scientist as 
citizen, is to fight the misuse of his 
scientific findings. The anthropolo- 
gists, and many psychologists, did 
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both of these, and did them with 
considerable success. 

In the process many of the 
changes which I have noted oc- 
curred, changes which we may re- 
call neither Professor Garrett nor 
the editor of Perspectives, who 
mentioned none of them, seems 
aware. 

There were others. Physical an- 
thropologists came more and more 
to call themselves human biolo- 
gists. No longer was an anthro- 
pologist to be defined as a man who 
went about the world measuring 
heads in order to classify peoples 
according to some system of racial 
affiliation. 

They began to ask the questions 
“why” man is as he is, rather than 
to describe the “what” of human 
differences. Recognizing the dy- 
namics in all aspects of the world 
and of man, they came to frame 
their problems in terms of becom- 
ing rather than of being. 

There was another, much more 
far-reaching change. Earlier phys- 
ical anthropologists were heavily 
oriented toward anatomy. Some of 
them, indeed, felt that a medical 
degree was a prerequisite for their 
work, 

The facts of human life, how- 
ever, began to force the realization 
that just as to classify men into 
types was an exercise in scientific 
sterility, so to leave out of account 
that which was learned in studying 
what was inherited led to the neg- 
lect of a factor of the highest signifi- 
cance in understanding why man is 
as he is. 
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Thus, the force of tradition in 
defining what is desirable in a hus- 
band or wife will, and does, effec- 
tively influence the characteristics 
of the members of the society in 
which these ideas prevail. 

Where tradition dictates doing 
away with infants who have certain 
hereditary physical defects, this 
cannot but influence the extent to 
which these traits will be found in 
that society in later generations. 

Prestige, ideals of beauty, and 
endless other cultural factors in- 
vade and influence the course of 
human genetics and the formation 
of local types. 

All this points up the scientific 
naivete in the statement by the edi- 
tor of Perspectives when he says, 
“We are concerned here with a 
question in biology.” 

The problem of differences in 
racial intelligence is not a question 
in biology; at most it is a question 
in human biology. 

Why the difference?—Because 
while man is an animal in the sense 
of being a member of the biological 
series, he has one trait that sets him 
off from all other members of the 
animal world. This is the ability to 
learn cumulatively; he is the only 
tool-using, speaking animal, who 
not only gets iaeas but through the 
symbolisms of language transmits 
them as a base on which future 
generations can build. It is a differ- 
ence not of degree, but of kind. 

It is this that makes the biolog- 
ical approach to race so unsatisfac- 
tory. This is not the place to try to 
explain the temerity of biologists 
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who, understanding the physical 
mechanisms that dictate heredity 
in the infrahuman forms, are so 
ready with their pronouncements 
about man, despite their ignorance 
of the critical cultural factor. 

One need only cite the unrealism 
in the position of the eugenists who 
agitated for laws to force people to 
mate “properly” as a means of cur- 
ing social problems to make the 
case. 

What is bewildering is why, as 
scientists, biologists have found it 


so difficult to apply the basic prin- 


ciple of science to this problem, 
that all factors must be taken 
into account in investigating any 
question. 

In the field of human biology the 
animal biologist is a layman. His 
words would carry no weight did 
he not assume the honorific role of 
“the scientist” in making his pro- 
nouncements. On the basis of his 
knowledge of the heredity of the 
fruitfly, he concludes he can speak 
on the inheritance of learned char- 
acteristics of man. Would he be as 
ready to predict the heredity of the 
oyster or the butterfly or the dog on 
the same basis? 

As for Professor Garrett’s argu- 
ment, its significance lies not in 
what it says, but what it really is. 
It represents a rearguard action of 
those who would base human rela- 
tions on the fact of race, in the face 
of world-wide scientific opinion 


soundly grounded in numerous re- 
search findings. 

This kind of rear-guard action is 
nothing new in human experience. 
It is always to be expected in the 
face of change. On a far more sig- 
nificant level of the determination 
of human affairs, it represents a 
turning to the past that must be ex- 
pected, certainly in the kind of dy- 
namic world in which we live. 

It is identifiable with the racial 
terms of reference of the Faubuses 
of the American South, of the Ver- 
woerds and Welenskys in Africa, 
or with the culturist, though not 
racist, terms of the essential anti- 
scientism of a Khrushchev, whose 
point of departure is a dogma of 
cultural evolution that dates from 
the nineteenth century. 

Of themselves, Professor Gar- 
rett’s repetitions of old arguments, - 
the strictures of his editor, merit no 
reply. But insofar as they perpetu- 
ate findings which all the work of 
many scientific students of man 
have failed to substantiate when 
submitted to the test of scientific 
objectivity, their setting can profit- 
ably be recalled. 

It is the more important to do 
this because of the tensions in 
world relations and the consequent 
threat to world peace produced 
by the expression of comparable 
biases, a threat that continues to be 
fed by rear-guard actions of this 
sort. 


“I imagine that one of the reasons people cling to their hates so 
stubbornly is because they sense, once hate is gone, that they will be 
forced to deal with pain.”—James Baldwin 
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The Petal Paper the weekly news- 
paper published in Petal, Mississippi, 
gets by on mostly guts. Its editor and 
publisher, P. D. East, has been 
beaten, his life threatened, and his 
circle of friends reduced to a faithful 
few. His circulation is negligible, 
termed by Editor & Publisher as “the 
lowest local per capita circulation in 
the world,” and most of it is outside 
Mississippi. Mr. East is not popular 
with the locals for a variety of rea- 
sons, being a man of integrity and 


HOYT W. FULLER and DORIS E. SAUNDERS 


An East-ward Salute 


conscience, but the crux of his prob- 
lems is his revolutionary belief “that 
Negroes are, after all, just people.” 
The White Citizens Council, not sur- 
prisingly, would like to erase him 
from the white race—at least! It was 
with considerable dejection that we 
learned Mr. East did not win the an- 
nual Elijah Parish Lovejoy Award 
for courage in journalism, though he 
had been nominated. If publishing 
an anti-segregationist paper in Mis- 
Sissippi is not courageous, nothing is. 


Notes on writers and writing: Langston Hughes will have a busy fall 
and winter season, publications-wise. Hill and Wang will publish his 
three Simple books—Simple Speaks His Mind, Simple Takes A Wife, 
and Simple Stakes A Claim—combined in an omnibus volume entitled, 
The Best Of Simple. The Alfred A. Knopf Co. will publish Hughes’ 
tenth volume of poetry, entitled: Ask Your Mama—12 Moods For Jazz. 
The volume will include, Hughes promises, “‘a section of liner notes for 
the ‘unhip’.” . . . Good News: Word comes that Ralph Ellison is 
readying that long-awaited second novel. No information yet about title 
or theme .. . Miscellany: Dial, the publishers of Frank Yerby’s new 
book, The Garfield Honor, plan a first-printing of 50,000 copies, with 
$20,000 allotted for the initial advertising splurge . . . James Bald- 
win’s third novel, Another Country, originally scheduled for fall publi- 
cation, has been moved back to January. About that time Baldwin 
should be back from an extended visit to Europe and Africa (for The 
New Yorker) and a retreat to Turkey where he plans to get the fourth 
novel underway . . . Writer to watch: Young Keith Lowe, a Stanford 
U. graduate student whose first nationally published short story, 
“Lunch,” appeared in Contact 8. Artful and able . . . Projects: Actor- 
playwright Ossie Davis’ new play has backing for a debut this season 

. The South African musical drama, King Kong, will be brought 
to Broadway from London where it is having an unprecedented success. 
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Book Notes 


The subtitle of Theodore H. White’s The Making Of The President, 
1960 (Atheneum, $6.95) calls the work “A narrative history of Ameri- 
can politics in action.” It is that, and an excellent narrative history 
too. The book begins with Election Day, then masterfully flashes back 
to the start of the Presidential campaign a whole year earlier. With 
superb style and insight, the able journalist dissects every facet of that 
long, grueling and often ridiculous period between the nominating con- 
vention and the moment John Fitzgerald Kennedy learned he had been 
elected President of the United States. One of the most illuminating 
sections of the book deals with the impact of the President-to-be’s tele- 
phone call to the wife of Martin Luther King in Atlanta. Did this fate- 
ful phone call to the wife of the arrested Negro leader shift the narrow 
edge of victory from Richard Nixon to Kennedy? Of course, it is im- 
possible to know the answer, but the suggestion is there, tantalizingly 
strong. This portion of this important book will be challenged in the 
November issue of NEGRO DIGEST. 


The “wind of change” galing through Africa has, naturally, swept 
before it much that would have gained from more time. But, isn’t it 
one of the lessons that the African Revolution is teaching—that time 
does not wait? Many white men who assumed they would have all the 
time they wanted to do as they wanted what they wanted in Africa 
have come to sorrow and regret. Among these, presumably, is Ian 
Brook, the pseudonymous British Colonial Office author of Jimmy 
Riddle, the G. P. Putnam’s Sons award-winning novel ($3.95). This is 
break-neck satire, leveled at the independence-bent Africans and those 
whites who sympathize with them. The essence of the heavy-handed fun 
is that “they aint ready yet.” Well, ready or not, they’re here. 


The public-spirited U. S. Senator from Illinois, Paul H. Douglas, has 
written an introduction to Buy Now, Pay Later (William Morrow & 
Co., $3.95), which should highly recommend it. However, the public’s 
interest being what it usually is, this timely and pertinent probe into 
the mechanics of indebtedness will probably go unnoticed by those who 
need most to read it. Author Hillel Black lays bare the process by 
which the credit industry—installment plans, credit cards, bank and 
other loan plans, ad infinitum—soaks the unwary and piles up formi- 
dable costs on the average consumer. The toll being taken by credit on 
some 100 million Americans is, to say the least, alarming. It is all 
vividly documented in this book. 


Jomo Kenyatta: Towards Truth about “The Light Of Kenya” by 
George Delf. Perhaps one day very soon a definitive biography or 
preferably an autobiography of this amazing man will be written. Un- 
fortunately, this timely book is not it. Mr. Delf bends over backward 
in an effort to be objective but succeeds only in being a white man 
convinced that Kenyatta fomented the Mau-Mau riots and all of the 
other ills that Kenya has been heir to (Doubleday, $3.95). 
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The foremost vocal star-maker in the en- 


tertainment world, talented arranger-coach 
Phil Moore has guided such luminaries as 


ARD BY tradition-encrusted 

Carnegie Hall in New York 

City, looking out on West 

57th Street, Gotham’s Rue de la 

Paix, you'll find the surrealist pas- 

tiche pad that serves as a combined 

office-studio-cum-study for the fab- 
ulous Phil Moore. 

The place is visited often by 
stars and it is well worth a visit be- 
cause the man is unique; few crea- 
tive celebrities in the world of 
music are doing as much as Moore 
for the future development of tal- 
ent or the overall improvement of 
pop vocalistics. 

The building itself is a colorful 
old stack that houses, in addition 
ta Moore and some other listed 
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Lena Horne, Marilyn Monroe and Ava 


Gardner 


THE 


SVENGALI 
OF SWING 


BY WILLIAM A. COLEMAN 


(Reprinted by permission from Swank) 


musicians, the unlisted secret hide- 
away of one of America’s top jazz- 
men .. . Perhaps the only thing 
square about the Victorian struc- 
ture is the claustrophobia-inducing 
little lift that eventually grinds sky- 
ward and deposits you on a car- 
peted landing outside the entrance 
to Moore’s delightful duplex dig- 
ngs. 

Phil himself opens the door and 
greets you with a strong grip, a 
friendly smile and a happy chuckle. 
A husky, open-shirted, quick-mov- 
ing man, Moore looks as though 
he would be as much at home 
swinging an axe in the North 
Woods as he is at the keyboard of 
his baby grand 88. 
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His skin is a healthy, glowing 
tan; his eyes are sharp and have 
the intent directness of a soul un- 
cluttered and a mind intelligent. 
His body is that of an athlete, his 
thinking is that of a practical psy- 
chologist, and his manners are 
those of a gentlemanly artist. 

All in all, this is a highly unusual 
combination and one reason why, 
among top singing stars for whom 
he has arranged, written, directed 
and coached, Phil Moore’s reputa- 
tion is peerless. 

Phil’s forehead fuzz is moving 
slowly toward the north pole—‘a 
receding hairline” is the polite ex- 
pression—but he makes up for this 
topside hirsute lack by sporting a 
mustache and a distinctive chin 
beard. Actually, this whispy out- 
growth is more than a mere adorn- 
ment, as it might be if marking the 
jawline of some human of lesser 
depth; on Phil, the beard has a 
significance and symbolism that 
makes it a key to Moore’s entire 
unfettered character. 

To understand it, take a look at 
the big south wall of his vaulted 
office. The checkerboard effect 
there is achieved by covering the 
whole expanse with attractive LP 
album covers. The biggest stars 
in show business are represented 
here and each album owes part or 
most of its success to the Moore 
musical touch. Aside from Phil’s 
own LP’s, the sixty-odd jackets 
proclaim superior etchings by lumi- 
naries such as Lena Horne, Mar- 
ilyn Monroe, Frank Sinatra, Dia- 
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hann Carroll, Dorothy Dandridge, 
Bing Crosby, Jose Ferrer, Ava 
Gardner, Jane Russell, Dolores 
Gray, Julie Wilson, Pearl Bailey, 
Bob Crosby, Martha Raye, Don 
Elliott, Rosemary Clooney and 
Joni James. 

There, in a kind of cycloramic 
backdrop, is epitomized the stature 
of Moore, the musician. It indi- 
cates, also, the kind of financial 
return Phil can demand for his 
considerable talents, if he wishes, 
from television, movies or the re- 
cording firms of two continents. 

Which brings us, by the way of 
57th Street, to the beard of the 
prophet, Phil. Back in 1952, 
Moore was one of the head mice 
in the bigtime Show Biz Rat Race. 
Not only was he arranging and 
conducting for sexy sepia song- 
stress, Dorothy Dandridge, but at 
the same time he was doing an 
Atlas bit under the musical chores 
of the weekly Tallulah Bankhead 
television show. This latter epic 
required him to dream up weekly 
song ideas for stars guesting on the 
videocast, arrange them and then 
do orchestrations for the 60-piece 
orchestra and sixteen-voice chorus, 
often with only a day to spare be- 
fore broadcast. 

The first season of the Tallu riot 
was coming to a close to the 
plaudits of critics and public like, 
dahling, Phil’s ingenuity had con- 
tributed largely to its success, and 
NBC had sent over a fat contract 
for Moore to sign for his services 
for the new season. 
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At dawn, one morning, Phil 
woke suddenly from a sound sleep. 
He was shaking. He realized in a 
flash that his nerves were jumpy 
because up to that point in his 
career he had been relentlessly 
pounding the treadmill in his drive 
for success. Instantly, he had a 
clear realization of the shortness of 
man’s span of life and the relative 
unimportance of the material things 
for which he was knocking himself 
out. 

He asked himself, “Why don’t 
you do something about it?”, then 
answered himself with appropriate 
action. Phil rose, tore up his new 
NBC contract, wrote, “Null and 
Void” across his Dorothy Dan- 
dridge agreement, and having fig- 
uratively thrown a few hundred 
thousand dollars a year out the 
window, he went back to bed and 
had a good sound sleep. Waking 
later that morning, he decided to 
raise the symbolic beard. It is, he 
says, “a string around my chin to 
remind me constantly that there 
are things more important than 
money.” 

Ever since that fateful day, Phil 
Moore has never worked for any- 
one although he has worked with a 
lot of people and they with him. 
“They” includes both the most 
successful stars and agents and also 
some talented unknowns who are 
seriously intent on winning their 
spurs. Top record company Artists 
and Repertoire men regularly ask 
Phil’s opinion about new perform- 
ers they have under consideration; 
for a standard fee, Phil furnishes 
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these executives with reports which 
they know are objective, intelligent 
and trustworthy appraisals. 

When individuals seek out 
Moore for help in his Carnegie 
Hall lair, they find a man of keen 
perception and understanding, a 
patient counselor who adapts him- 
self amazingly to the personality 
of the artist. Phil is an empathetic 
listener and he prides himself on 
getting to know his clients so well 
that he can look at them as though 
they were looking at themselves. 
“It’s better than analysis,” one 
name singer has declared, “Phil 
gets so he’s looking out of your 
eyes and thinking your thoughts. 
He sometimes even calls himself, 
‘your second head.’ ” 

The ability to analyze and diag- 
nose musical problems for show 
biz artists has resulted in Phil being 
given the tag, “The Doctor,” a title 
first conferred on him by nitery 
owner Monte Proser. “Dr. Moore” 
doesn’t force his own personality 
on the talent, however. This quick- 
witted, quiet man, who is also 
known as “Mr. Pygmalion” and 
“Svengali,” inspires his charges 
and, as he puts it, “probes psycho- 
logically for something different— 
something unique.” Taking time 
for analysis pays off in the long 
run, he feels. “Analyzing properly 
gives me a much better concept of 
what can be done with a singer,” he 
declares, “I can sound out their po- 
tential and build upon it.” 

The contribution Phil has made 
to the development of great talent 
is almost legendary. He started 
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working with lovely Lena Horne 
when she was an unknown and 
stayed with her for seven years, 
until she married Lennie Hayton 
who then took over her musical di- 
rection. By that time, under Phil’s 
tutelage, she had zoomed from ob- 
scurity to $7,500 a week salaries. 
Phil has the highest praise for lus- 
cious Lena. “She was always great 
to work with, very inspiring. It was 
a two-way thing. When a singer 
has that spark, it’s always a lot 
easier and lots more fun.” 

During his five years at Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and at other Hol- 
lywood studios, Phil orchestrated 
and conducted for more than 60 
motion picture films. He also 
worked with many famed actors 
and actresses, some of whom he 
had to prepare to sing profession- 
ally for the first time. 

Beautiful blonde Marilyn Mon- 
roe was one of these. She had been 
signed by Twentieth-Century-Fox 
for a musical and her agency was 
worried because she had never 
sung before. They sent for Doctor 
Phil. “My work with Marilyn,” he 
recalls, “was convincing her that 
she could express herself musically. 
She has been kind enough to say 
that I gave her the confidence nec- 
essary for such work.” Actually, 
on the strength of Moore’s consul- 
tation and prescription, M.M. has 
been winning laurels in cinematic 
musical roles like, Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes, Some Like It 
Hot and Make Love To Me 
ever since. 
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When the film, Show Boat 
was about to be made, Phil worked 
with Ava Gardner, coaching her 
in song, but in her case the plot 
took a somewhat different twist. 
Phil tells the story with a deep- 
chested chuckle, while taking ran- 
dom puffs on his ubiquitous pipe: 

“I was coaching Ava and she 
wanted to sing her own songs in 
the picture. The producer didn’t 
have any faith in her ability to sing 
but, on our part, Ava and I were 
pretty convinced that he couldn’t 
distinguish between good and bad 
singing anyhow. So between us we 
cooked up a little trick. We pre- 
pared a demonstration platter to 
play for the producer and we put 
the same take of one of Ava’s 
songs on both sides of the record. 
We labeled one side, ‘A,’ and the 
other side ‘B,’ then we had a ses- 
sion with the producer and had 
him listen to both sides. Ava de- 
clared with.a straight face that she 
preferred the ‘A’ side; the pro- 
ducer insisted that the ‘B’ side was 
unquestionably better. To this day, 
he isn’t aware that they were identi- 
cal!” 

For my money, Miss Gardner, 
with her gams, need never warble 
a note, but for the sake of art, I 
asked Phil his opinion of the sultry 
brunette as a vocalist. “Ava sold 
her songs well in Show Boat,” he 
answered. “She could have been 
very good if she had devoted her 
time to it. She can make up in 
‘sell’ what she doesn’t have in 
voice.” 
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After we had talked about his 
work with singers like Julie Wil- 
son, Billy Daniels and Joni James, 
about the picture Moore did with 
Frank Sinatra and the One For 
My Baby sequence he did with 
Fred Astaire, I asked him about a 
more recent and very successful 
protege, the talented Diahann 
Carroll. 

This shapely songstress is a fine 
example of the soundness of the 
Moore analytical method. Phil con- 
tinued to work with her until she 
was just about at the threshold of 
her present prominence but the real 
key to her thoroughgoing success 
was his original groundwork, his 
insistence that she should “sing 
about what she knew.” 

Diahann was a North Carolina 
country girl and at the time she 
was straining hard to hide the fact 
in her vocal delivery. “It took me 
six months,” Phil remembers, “to 
make her understand that she had 
to use her own background as a 
jumping-off point for her talent.” 
How well his perceptive prescrip- 
ition has worked is evident to any- 
one who has heard delicious Diah- 
ann emote Gershwin in the re- 
cent Porgy And Bess movie or 
watched her enthrall a white-tie 
audience at the posh Empire Room 
of New York City’s Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 

Phil who is now internationally 
known in music circles was born 
in Portland, Oregon, in 1918. He 
started studying piano when he was 
four and he was playing concerti 
with the Portland Symphony by 
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the time he was twelve. “I was a 
pretty good listener as a kid,” he 
recalls. “When I was eight years 
old, I could lean over and hear a 
mole in the ground.” Growing up, 
he was a great deal by himself and, 
as a result, he says, “I climbed a 
lot of mountains. I was fascinated 
by what they would say and 
wouldn’t say, by their sighs and 
pauses.” 

Phil managed to finish his 
schooling in his early *teens, study- 
ing with private instructors, at 
Cornish Conservatory, and the 
University of Washington. At the 
age of 17, he moved to Los An- 
geles and went through a pattern of 
frequent firings, caused mainly by 
the resentment his knowledge and 
youth aroused in older sidemen. 

He had tremendous energy, 
verve and ambition, however, so 
he persisted until he had earned a 
name for himself in the musical life 
of the town and the nearby Holly- 
wood hills. Phil wrote arrange- 
ments for shows at the Paradise 
Club where Lionel Hampton was 
starting to vibe up a storm. He 
labored on a few minor movies in- 
cluding one in which he met Lena 
Horne, then a golden beauty still 
as unnoticed as the picture. And 
among the acts he came in contact 
with was one particularly interest- 
ing one, the Dandridge Sisters, a 
vocal trio which had slim, four- 
teen-year-old Dorothy in the mid- 
dle, not yet realizing that, later, 
under Moore’s management, she 
would be reaching for stardom as 
a “single.” 
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At the age of 20, Phil signed 
with M.G.M. as an orchestrator. 
Shortly afterwards, he was con- 
ducting for movies and coaching 
the stars. Paramount, RKO and 
Columbia Pictures were later stops, 
rounding out his experience and 
bringing his movie total to more 
than 60 pictures. He worked with 
Meredith Willson for the War De- 
partment’s “Command Perform- 
ance” overseas radio series and 
then served as consultant for “Jubi- 
lee,” another very popular tran- 
scribed Armed Forces show. 

As the nineteen forties neared 
their end, he formed the Phil 
Moore Four, an instrumental com- 
bo with which he moved to the 
East Coast, played night spots and 
recorded for RCA Victor. Radio 
demanded his talents, however, 
and he went to work on series for 
Perry Como and Mildred Bailey, 
arranged for everybody from Louis 
(Satchmo) Armstrong to the net- 
work symphonies, and did yeoman 
service with Meredith Willson and 
Tallulah Bankhead on “The Big 
Show.” 

Television has made use of all 
of the skills Phil had developed 
over the years—staging, lighting, 
direction and photography, as well 
as music. As musical director for 
Louis D. Snader Telescriptions, 
Inc., he worked on 300 musical 
films. For UPA cartoons, he de- 
vised and composed a top-notch 
children’s educational series called, 
“Meet The Inventor” as part of the 
“Gerald McBoing Boing Show” on 
CBS-TV. And he was musical di- 
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rector for many other UPA car- 
toons, among them “Rootie Toot 
Toot” which received the “London 
Musicmakers Award” as the best 
jazz music in a film of that year. 

Today, Phil Moore has, in ad- 
dition to his New York City du- 
plex, a four-family house in Los 
Angeles, which he considers his 
base, home and legal residence. He 
also has in London, England, “an 
office, lots of friends and a god- 
daughter.” On the East Coast, he 
drives a black T-bird which he ex- 
plains, most apologetically, is “a 
hangover from the Coast.” If gen- 
tly urged, he will display parental 
pride in his son, Phil III, who is 
twenty and now in his Junior year 
at the University of San Francisco. 
“The Third” sings, plays piano, 
“putters” and is starting to com- 
pose. “He jobs around some with 
a group,” Phil explains, then adds 
with a smile, “I had been fired from 
a hundred jobs by the time I was 
his age.” 

Phil himself, it should be noted, 
is a composer of note and has been 
a member of ASCAP since 1944. 
He has to his credit more than 400 
compositions, ranging from hit pa- 
rade pop tunes like Shoo Shoo 
Baby to recorded piano concer- 
tos. He works on two or three al- 
bums a month and recently did 
“Moore’s Tour” for MGM, a series 
of musical sketches depicting an 
American’s reaction to the people 
and places of England. This has 
done so well that he has been com- 
missioned to do a series of albums 
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in the same vein about other coun- 
tries of the world. 

What has held up the travel nec- 
essary to prepare such composi- 
tions, however, is a project which 
Moore has had in mind for several 
years, one very dear to his heart, 
and a contribution that should go 
a long way toward giving beginning 
talent the first important step along 
the way. Phil calls it, “For Singers 
Only” and in its own quiet way it 
is revolutionary. 

A young singer starting out has 
his or her biggest problem in the 
lack of basic working tools, profes- 
sionally styled vocal routines and 
orchestrations, which are so expen- 
sive they are usually beyond the 
reach of the embryo vocalist. What 
Moore has done is to market a 
complete kit—four of them, in 
fact, covering Ballads; Torchy ’n’ 
Blue; Cool Jazz ’n’ Rhythm; and 
Sophisticated Songs—with which 
the aspiring vocalist can immedi- 
ately step out of the amateur ranks. 

All of Phil’s know-how has gone 
into these limited edition kits and 
his tips on routine, mike tech- 
niques, light cues and musicians 
are included in the booklet “Your 
Career Singing.” Six “sure-fire” 
songs are included in each category 
with printed manuscript orchestra- 
tions and lyrics; and on the 12” 
LP that comes with the kit, the 
songs are played by a combo of 
top musicians. 


Six more segments on the rec- 
ord have Moore running through 
rehearsals of each of the six num- 
bers, giving the singer personalized 
coaching in delivery. Each of the 
kits is available in high and low 
keys to fit the range of the indi- 
vidual, and the price is extremely 
low, compared to the hundreds of 
dollars comparable routines would 
cost if done separately. 

Phil points out that, with his 
kits, the young singer, wherever he 
may be, not only obtains the music 
sheets for an accompanying or- 
chestra but he also is able to hear 
from the LP just how the music 
should sound if performed correct- 
ly. “It is easy to rehearse with,” 
Phil says, “and if no musicians are 
available the singer can use the re- 
cording as accompaniment. 

“The ‘For Singers Only’ kits are 
not in competition with vocal 
teachers or coaches, incidentally. 
They are materials which the 
teacher can use as basic instruc- 
tional adjuncts.” 

Modestly, Phil Moore points out 
that his latest project is “not en- 
tirely altruistic” but hundreds of 
future Lena Hornes, Diahann Car- 
rolls, Sinatras and Crosbys across 
America are going to bless him for 
what he has made available to 
them—the advice and help of 
twenty years of experience and one 
of the most outstanding musical 
talents in the world. 


“What a brilliant man your husband seems to be! He must know 


everything!” gushed a friend. 


“On the contrary,” the wife replied. “He doesn’t suspect a thing.” 
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SPOTLIGHT ON PEOPLE WITH CREATIVE IMPACT 


Impresario Extraordinary 


Miss Nellie Watts, a veteran of 
some 40 years as a Detroit school- 
teacher, is the only Negro woman in 
America who solely sponsors a 
major concert series. 

Since 1937, when she brought con- 
tralto Marian Anderson to 
the Motor City for the 
famed singer’s first local 
appearance, she has pre- 
sented the top-ranking Ne- 
gro musical artists in her 
annual Nellie Watts Con- 
cert Series. When other 
booking agencies hesitated 
or refused to bring Negro 
performers to Detroit for 
fear of losing money at the & 
boxoffice—or through race ; 
prejudice — the dedicated 
schoolmarm invited artists 
to the city under her own auspices, 
often losing considerable sums of 
money in the process. 

In fact, in her nearly 25 years of 
sponsoring singers, dancers and musi- 
cians, Miss Watts has made a profit 
in only a few instances, with Marian 
Anderson and pianist Hazel Scott 
among the money earners. 

In 1943, along with a group of 
interested civic leaders, Miss Watts 
formed Patrons of the Arts, an or- 
ganization designed to provide finan- 
cial and moral support for talented 
singers, musicians, actors, writers and 
artists. She formed the group on the 
advice of the wife of Detroit’s mayor 
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at that time, Mrs. Edward J. Jeffries, 
who warned Miss Watts that she 
would go broke unless some civic 
group aided her cultural projects. 
Patrons of the Arts give a measure 
of support to Miss Watts’ annual con- 
certs by purchasing season 
tickets. 

Among the now-cele- 
brated performers brought 
to Detroit by Miss Watts 
are: Leontyne Price, Wil- 
liam Warfield, Adele Ad- 
dison, Janet Collins, Jean 
Leon Destiné and Carol 
Brice. They were all pre- 
sented in the early stages 
of their careers when their 
fame was less established. 

Explains Miss Watts: “I 
attempt to provide a plat- 
form and an audience for these young 
people who have struggled and pre- 
pared themselves for performance on 
the top level.” 

Miss Watts has refused to give up 
her series despite an almost certain 
annual loss. “Fortunately, I live with 
my family and am relieved of the 
responsibility of personally maintain- 
ing a home,” she says. “I have had 
to do without things, but I don’t for 
a moment regret it. It has been won- 
derful to bring the young people be- 
fore the public and to see them grow.” 

Culturally speaking, this country 
could use a few hundred more Nellie 
Wattses. 
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In war, as dreadful as it sounds, a soldier’s mission is to de- 


stroy the enemy, and that’s what this winner of the Distin- 
guished Service Cross did in the death-doomed hills of Korea 


HOW I WIPED OUT 
A RED PLATOON 


BY SGT. 1/ce ARTHUR C. DUDLEY 


(Reprinted by permission from Stag) 


T MADE you feel a little sick, 
watching them move out there, 
like squirrels rustling through 

leaves in the fall. Hundreds of 
men, slipping from gravestone to 
gravestone, across the little ceme- 
tery down there in the Korean 
valley. 

When you're a sniper, you pick 
and choose your targets. You wait 
until your man moves, so you know 
he’s alive and not just another 
corpse lying out there in the hot, 
sweltering sun, drawing flies. 

Like the guy out there now. He 
thinks I don’t see him! He’s 
crouching behind a scrubby bush, 
creeping across an open space to- 
ward a machine gun position be- 
hind the cemetery, nearer to the 
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small village where the Communist 
command post is located. 

I see the bush move, and, while 
it’s a good 600 yards away, it’s a 
hell of a target. 

I get to my feet, out of my shal- 
low foxhole, and step forward to 
the pine tree, letting its shadow fall 
over my body. I raise my M-1 rifle 
to my shoulder and quickly draw a 
bead on the bush and squeeze off 
a single tracer shell. 

The bullet stabs across the valley 
and suddenly the bush drops and I 
see a man topple over backward, 
dead. I freeze, waiting for the re- 
turn fire. It comes fast, a thunder 
of noise from automatic weapons. 
Slugs bite into the pine tree and 
ricochet off into space. 
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I grin. Missed me again. I dive 
back into my foxhole and wipe the 
sweat from my eyes. Then I take 
a cartridge shell and a rock and 
pound another little circle on the 
stock of my gun. I add them up. 
Twenty-six so far. I think Gant 
must be way ahead of me by now. 

Quiet settles over the valley. 
Somewhere down there I hear a 
baby cry. Refugees. I curse. 
Damn it to hell, what 
is a baby doing out 
there in no man’s 
land. This is the bat- 
tlefront, a stinking, 
sweltering valley of 
death, in a war that 
doesn’t seem to be go- 
ing anywhere. 

I look around at the 
other guys in my 
weapons squad. Only 
seven men left. Dug 
in on a Korean hill- 
side on a hot August 
afternoon in 1950; 
our orders: hold Pur- 
ple Heart Hill... 
or die. 

I think back to when I made that 
bet with Gant, back at the replace- 
ment center in Japan. 

“I’m gonna kill me 75 before I 
come home,” Gant had said. 

I told him: “Hell, Pll kill that 
many before you even get started! 
Bet you a case of beer!” 

We’d shaken hands, and I'd for- 
gotten about the bet, until now. 
I'd volunteered for overseas duty 
and gone to Japan as a replace- 
ment for the 25th Division, but 
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when I got there the 24th had been 
beaten up so bad at Chenju Pass 
that I’d been sent there instead. 

It was an all-white division, and 
I was the first colored soldier to 
join them. It turned out that I was 
to be squad leader of the Fourth 
Squad, Third Platoon of Baker 
Company, with the 19th Infantry 
Regiment. 

When I first hit Korea they sent 
me to Dog Company, 
a heavy weapons out- 
fit, but when I heard 
that Baker Company 
needed some experi- 
enced weapons men 
at the front I put in 
for that. 

For a couple of 
weeks in July we 
just sat around and 
watched the tracers 
flying overhead and 
wondered how you 
could tell where the 
front was in this god- 
forsaken country, with 
its barren, rocky hills 
and little valleys where the Ko- 
reans tried to eke out a living. 

The enemy fire was pretty deadly 
and we lost a lot of men, including 
the top sarge and the company 
commander. That’s when I de- 
cided to ask for a chance to do 
some sniping. 

I hadn’t told them that I was a 
crack shot. You don’t brag about 
things like that. Back home in 
Florida, I’d learned to shoot when 
I was 11. Granny had given me a 
.22 rifle for my birthday and Reu- 
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ben Hart and I used to go squirrel 
hunting in the piney woods in Jack- 
son County. 

Reuben and I used to try and 
outshoot each other. We got so we 
could hit pennies and strike 
matches at 30 yards, and Reuben 
showed me how to cut a thread 
three times out of three from 20 
yards away. 

At Camp Hood, Texas, when I 
was with the 827th Tank Destroy- 
ers, they taught me to shoot Army 
style, with the sling around your 
arm just so, and I didn’t argue. 
Out at the range I did what I was 
told. 

But now, in Korea, when there 
wasn’t any instructor leaning over 
my shoulder, I went back to my 
old free style of shooting offhand, 
first sight. Swing on target, steady, 
fire. 

The first night on Purple Hill 
was quiet, but at daybreak we 
opened up. 

To my right, my machine gun- 
ners, Corporals Elmer Jennings 
and Clifford Smith, cut away at 
anything that moved. The others 
were pouring rifle fire into the 
Commies, and doing a good job. 

Besides Pfc. Jim Miller and Pfc. 
Carlton Sparks, I had three crack 
South Korean ROK riflemen, Pri- 
vates Kim Sung (Jesse) Duk, Un 
Kae (Jones) Pyong and Im Chong 
(Chief) Myung. 

Jennings and Smith saved their 
tracers for me, because I had a plan 
to use them in my own way. First, 
the Reds would throw their fire at 
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me instead of at my men. Second, 
I could correct my own fire at the 
job I had in mind. I was going to 
show them how a Florida boy 
shoots. 

In the distance, a dirt road 
wound around the hill from the 
little village, and off to one side of 
the road something glinted in the 
sun. I rubbed a burnt match be- 
tween my fingers and darkened the 
front sight on my rifle, swung it to 
my shoulder and fired. My tracer 
bullet stabbed across the front. A 
figure lurched up and then fell 
again. I'd killed another man. 

Jennings yelled at me. “Damn 
it, Sergeant, get down!” 

Mortar fire slammed into our 
hillside as I stood in the shadow of 
the pine tree. A bush moved in the 
distance. I raised my rifle and fired 
again. Then I dived back into my 
foxhole and hammered two more 
circles on the gun butt. 

It was bloody business, but I 
thought about those buddies I’d 
lost, and how Lieutenant Baley, 
Baker Company’s commander, had 
seen his outfit decimated. Killing 
this way was business. And it was 
like a turkey shoot. 

“Tell you what,” I called to 
Jennings. “When this is over, you 
guys come down to Florida, hear? 
I'll show you some real good 
shootin’. Rabbits an’ squirrels an’ 
quail, all you want.” 

Baley zigzagged around the side 
of the hill and dived into my fox- 
hole with me. I’d dug it big enough 
for two men, so Baley could use it 
for a forward observation post. 
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“How’s it going, 
Baley grinned at me. 

“Fine,” I said. “We gettin’ any 
more replacements?” 

Baley frowned. “We're lucky to 
have this many,” he said slowly. 
“But we’re not giving up this hill.” 
The way he said it, I knew he 
meant it. We were short on man- 
power, short on rations, short on 
water, short on ammo. Short on 
everything but guts. That’s what 
held Purple Heart Hill: guts. 

The lieutenant raised his glasses 
and studied the road back behind 
the village. He’d seen something 
out there in the distance, some- 
thing moving. “There go two damn 
Reds walking along the road,” he 
said grimly. “If we had a mortar 
now—” 

I looked across the valley, 
through the shimmering heat 
waves. I saw them, two tiny dots, 
at least 1,300 yards away. An M-1 
is supposed to be accurate only up 
to 1,200 yards. But what the hell. 

“You want me to shoot ’em?” I 
grinned. 

“Are you crazy?” Baley said. 
“What with?” 

Miller, the assistant BAR gun- 
ner, yelled over from where he’d 
dug into the hillside on my left. 
“Go ahead and show him, Sarge! 
Let’s see you scare hell out of 
them!” 

I didn’t know if I could come 
close, but it was worth a try. I 
crept up to the tree, rested the rifle 
barrel against it, sighted on the dis- 
tant figures and fired. I missed. 
My tracer dug into the dirt road a 


Sergeant?” 
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few yards short, raising a puff of 
dust. 

Quickly now I put in a little 
Kentucky windage. I raised the 
rifle barrel higher still, past the lim- 
its of the adjustable sight. I held 
my breath, then squeezed. 

“Geez!” somebody yelled. “Look 
at that!” 

Out there on that Korean road, 
a man fell dead. I'd killed him at 
1,300 yards, with an M-1 rifle. I 
should have felt like yelling, but 
somehow I didn’t. When you kill 
a man, deliberately, even in war, 
you don’t yell. 

I sat down and hammered an- 
other circle on my gun stock. I 
counted the circles. 

“How many, Sergeant?” Baley 
asked. 

“Fifty-two.” 

Everybody thought it was pretty 
spectacular killing that many men 
at long range, with a rifle. I tried 
not to think about them as men. 
They were the enemy. They had 
to die. It was them or us. 

It had been five days. My men 
were tired, dead tired, facing death 
constantly, not griping. These were 
my men, men I could trust. As 
their squad leader, I wanted to pro- 
tect them. 

Mortar fire suddenly opened up. 

“Down!” I cried. The earth 
shook. Flying metal ripped into 
my pine tree. A branch crashed to 
the ground. I jumped up. Jennings 
and Smith were pumping lead with 
their machine gun, a withering fire 
that ripped into the Red mortar 
position. Suddenly it stopped. 
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My boys were in trouble. I left 
my foxhole, sprinted hard and 
dived in with them. Jennings was 
pounding on the barrel. The gun 
had jammed. 

“Let me at it,” I said. I worked 
feverishly and got the jammed 
cartridge clear. I fired a test burst: 
O.K. “Give ’em hell!” I yelled. 

“Here, Sarge,” Smith said. He 
threw me a half dozen clips of 
tracer bullets he’d saved for me. I 
rammed them into my pockets, 
dropping one. I stooped over to 
pick it up. Something seemed to 
shove me. I kept on going over, 
onto my face. A mortar shell had 
exploded, almost on our position. 

I got up and looked around. 
“You guys O.K.?” I yelled. They 
seemed to be. I turned and stum- 
bled back to my foxhole, dazed by 
the shock of the shell burst. Baley 
dived in after me. 

In the dusk, I opened a ration 
can of fruit and, my hands shaking, 
lifted it to my lips. I felt something 
running down my arm, like fruit 
juice. Baley bent over me. It 
wasn’t juice. It was blood. 

“Move out, Dudley,” he said. 
“Medics are around the other side 
of the hill. Go get fixed up.” 

I stood up, and realized I’d been 
hit in the leg too, besides my arm. 
I moved off, into the darkness, feel- 
ing pain replacing the numbness. 
The medics were busy. There had 
been others wounded in the bar- 
rage. I helped carry a wounded 
man from another squad down the 
hill, three miles to where an am- 
bulance waited. 
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The ambulance ride was short. 
Rounding a bend, we pulled to a 
quick stop. Roadblock. The driver 
swore and jumped out, returning 
fire that poured down from out of 
the darkness. His assistant backed 
the ambulance abruptly into a safe 
position and called for a tank. 
They opened the road and we 
moved off again, to the hospital. 

I wanted to get back into action, 
but they kept me there for 12 days. 
I guess I needed the rest, but when | 
I got out I felt better, because I had ; 
my hands on a rifle again. Only 
this time the action was a little 
different. 

Baker Company now was in- 
volved in a leapfrog action, moving 
along a razorback ridge, three 
platoons pushing forward one over 
the other. The terrain was so nar- 
row you couldn’t go any other way. 

We were clobbered from all 
sides, and by nightfall the first 
platoon had stalled, with 11 casual- 
ties. They pulled back. My pla- 
toon took over. There we were, 
only 75 yards from the enemy, 
waiting for daybreak. 

Baley sent for me. “The other 
squad leaders think you should 
handle the attack,” he said quickly. 
“You got any ideas?” 

It was a big order. Maybe I was 
a crack rifle shot, but this was 
something else. 

“Give me three flame throwers,” 
I said. “And about five machine 
guns. Set up a cross fire on the 
right flank. We'll watch the left. 
And tell us when to stop.” 

Baley grinned. “Good luck.” 
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It was deadly, and we knew it. 
Close to the enemy, moving along 
a razorback ridge, a set-up target. 
But we had to go. And another 
problem: our own mortar bat- 
teries, lobbing shells smack where 
we were moving, short of their 
target area. 

We moved out. Two ROK men 
moved ahead with the flame throw- 
ers, scorching the land. Ahead was 
a Commie bunker. They hit it 
hard. Beyond, a Commie gun posi- 
tion blocked our way. I threw my 
rifle to my shoulder and let them 
have it. We moved on, deep into 
enemy terrain. 

And then the CP called on the 
walkie-talkie. We were going too 
fast! We were putting pressure on 
the Third Battalion, beyond the 
next ridge! 

In that crazy war, we stopped 
our advance and dug in again and 
wondered what the hell would 
come next. 

I expected almost anything, ex- 
cept what happened. I got the 
word to return to the rear. And 
leave my men, after they’d asked 
me to lead them? Hell, no. 

The next morning Baley showed 
up in a jeep. 


“Sergeant, your orders are to re- 
turn to the rear,” he said curtly. 
“Why are you still here?” 

“This is where I belong, at the 
front,” was all I could think of. 

“Come on,” the lieutenant in- 
sisted. “Let’s go.” 

Back at the CP I couldn't figure 
out what was going on. The men 
were drawn up in formation, stand- 
ing at attention. I recognized 
Lieutenant General Walton H. 
Walker. 

I stood at attention too, and lis- 
tened while General Orders Num- 
ber 110 were read. And then I 
got it. 

I felt a glow of pride. The show 
was for me. I was getting the na- 
tion’s second highest military 
award, the Distinguished Service 
Cross, for extraordinary heroism, 
from Eighth Army headquarters. 

Baley grinned and shook my 
hand afterwards, and I figured he 
had had something to do with it. 

For killing 52 Reds—a full pla- 
toon—in five days, like shooting 
squirrels back in the Florida piney 
woods, they figured me for a hero. 

I felt a lump in my throat. I said 
to Baley, “My men ought to have 
gotten this. They’re my team...” 


Sly Satan 


A young minister was taking his wife to task for breaking her promise 


not to buy a new dress. 


“It must have been the Devil’s fault,” she murmured. “He tempted 


me.” 


“You could have said, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan’.” 
“I did,” she said, “but he whispered over my shoulder—‘It fits you 


beautifully in the back, too’..—Watchman-Examiner. 
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was the wind-up of a 
very good party. It 
A I < was late: most of the 
guests had already 

gone. Only a few of us 
idled over 2 a.m. coffee, laughing 
over the antics of some departed 
clown and shredding apart the rep- 
utation of a few others. The house 
was a mess, but our hostess sat 
cross-legged on a huge pillow on 
the floor, bright-eyed with that 
feeling of elation that swells the 
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BY ALICE REID 


They assembled in genteel 
surroundings and thought like 
white people, and Birming- 
ham and Little Rock had 
nothing to do with their lives 
... but was it all an illusion? 


heart of anyone who has just tossed 
off a successful wing-ding. 

I remember that we were talk- 
ing about the Freedom Riders. 
And someone said: “They ought to 
cut that stuff out. What’s it getting 
’em? Jail and tarnished brass ha- 
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loes. J think the Negro’s doing fine. 
I don’t think we can hurry this in- 
tegration business.” 

And someone said: “Well, look 
at us. We’ve all got good jobs. My 
two kids are in junior college. I 
don’t know what the Negroes want. 
All you have to do is stir yourself 
and you'll get ahead.” And some- 
one said: “I can’t remember when 
I’ve been actually discriminated 
against. The people at work treat 
me just as if I were white.” 

Now the people who were talk- 
ing spoke in clear, clipped voices, 
they wore handsome clothes and 
they had come to the party in 
pretty cars. The house we were in 
had blonde furniture, modern light- 
ing, and gorgeous draperies closed 
out the night. We were truly a 
handsome lot of Negroes who were 
living the American way of life be- 
cause it was the only way we knew 
about, really. 

We clucked in distress about 
Negroes who lived in ghettoes and 
carved each other up. We talked 
about dirty Negroes and their dirty, 
badly-dressed kids. We hated for 
Negroes to make too much noise, 
or to speak bad English. We de- 
spised conked hair. We put our 
children in dancing school, kept 
their hair looking pretty and 
dressed them neatly. We gathered 
at our genteel gatherings and tried 
hard not to act ugly. We even 
thought like white people, some- 
times, because to think like a Ne- 


gro was painful. And everything 
worked out fine as long as we 
stayed in our pretty places to live 
and had our Bankamericards. 

We knew nothing about Negro 
history. We knew nothing of step- 
ping off sidewalks into gutters. 

What did we know of riding on 
a bus through crowds of silent 
white men who watched you? 

We had never seen naked hate 
or a hanging black body. 

I looked around at the urbane, 
rather happy Negroes at the party, 
and I decided that we lived in as 
tight a ghetto as the most under- 
privileged Negro in Harlem or the 
Delta. Only we did not want to 
know it. 

We were not free. We played at 
being free. There were many 
places we stayed away from. 

There were streets on which we 
refused to buy houses. We ignored 
the little white children who stared 
at us with big, scared eyes. We put 
up with genial condescension from 
white fellow-workers and called 
them friends. We adored our few 
arty “sincere” white friends who 
ate with us and discussed the Negro 
question. 

And that was why the Freedom 
Riders—black and white—went to 
jail in droves. 

That was why my American son 
came home once or twice with 
skinned knuckles and a bloodied 
nose. 

We were not free. 


Many problems that vex the rich are solved for the rest of us by lack 


of money.—SyYDNEY J. HarRIS. 
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fora Midget 


A Sheet Story 


BY LANGSTON HUGHES 


(Reprinted by permission from The Literary Review, 
published by Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teaneck, N. J.) 


O GROWN MAN works in 

a hospital if they can help it 

—the pay is too low. But I 
was broke, jobs hard to find, and 
the employment office sent me 
there that winter. 

Right in the middle of Harlem. 

Work wasn’t hard, just cleaning 
up the wards, serving meals off a 
rolling table, bulling around, push- 
ing a mop. I didn’t mind. I got 
plenty to eat. 

It was a little special kind of 
hospital and there was three pri- 
vate rooms on my floor, and in 
one of them was a female midget. 
Miss Midget—a little lady who 
looked like a dried up child to me. 
But they told me (so I wouldn’t 
get scared of her) that she was a 
midget. She had a pocketbook 
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bigger than she was. It laid on a 
chair beside her bed. Generous, 
too—nice, that little midget lady. 
She gave me a tip the first day I 
was there. 

But she was dying. 

The nurses told me Countess 
Midget was booked to die. And 
I had never seen nobody die. Any- 
how, I hung around her. It was 
profitable. 

“Take care of me good,” she 
said. “I pay as I go. I always did 
know how to get service.” She 
opened her big fat pocketbook, as 
big as she was, and showed me a 
thick wad of bills. “This gets it 
anytime, anywhere,” she said. 

It got it with me all right. I 
stuck by. Tips count up. That’s 
how I know so much about what 
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happened in them few days she 
was in that hospital room, game 
as she could be, but booked to die. 

“Not even penicillin can save 
her,” the day nurse said, “not 
her.” That was when penicillin 
was new. 

Of course, the undertakers that 
year was all complaining about 
penicillin. They used to come to 
the hospital looking for corpses. 

“Business is bad,” one under- 
taker told me. “People don’t die 
like they used to since this peni- 
cillin come in. Un-huh! Spring- 
time, in the old days, you could 
always count on plenty of folks 
dying of pneumonia and such, go- 
ing outdoors catching cold before 
it was warm enough, and all. Fu- 
nerals every other day then. Not no 
more. The doctors stick ’em with 
penicillin now—and they get well. 
Damn if they don’t! Business is 
bad for morticians.” 

But that midget did not have 
pneumonia, neither a cold. She 
had went without an operation she 
needed too long. Now operations 
could do her no good. And what 
they put in the needle for her arm 
was not penicillin. It was some- 
thing that did her no good either, 
just eased down the pain. It were 
kept locked up so young orderlies 
like me would not steal it and sell 
it to junkies. The nurses would 
not even tell me where it was 
locked up at. 

You know, I did not look too 
straight when I come in that hos- 
pital. Short handed—not having 
much help—they would hire al- 
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most anybody for an orderly in a 
hospital in Harlem, even me. So 
I got the job. 

Right off, after that first day, I 
loved that midget. I said, “Little 
Bits, you’re a game kiddie. I ad- 
mire your spunk.” 

Midget said, “I dig this hos- 
pital jive. Them nurses ain’t un- 
derstandable. Nice, but don’t un- 
derstand. You’re the only one in 
here, boy, I would ask to do me 
a favor. Find my son.” 

“You look like a baby to me, 
Countess. Where and when on 
earth did you get a son?” I asked. 

“Don’t worry about that,” said 
Countess Midget. “I got him— 
and he’s mine. I want him right 
now. He do not know I am in 
here sick—if he did he would 
come—even were he ashamed of 
the way he looked. You find my 
son.” She gave me twenty bucks 
for subway fare and taxi to go 
looking. 

I went and searched and found 
her son. Just like she had said 
he might be, he were ashamed to 
come to the hospital. He was not 
doing so well. Fact is, her son 
was ragged as a buzzard feeding 
on a Lenox Avenue carcass. But 
when I told him his mama was 
sick in the Maggie Butler Pavillion 
of the Sadie Henderson Hospital, 
he come. He got right up out of 
bed and left his old lady and 
come. 

“My mama has not called for 
me for a long, long time,” he said. 
“If she calls me now, like this 
boy says,” he told his girl, “wild 
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horses could not hold me. Baby, I 
am going to see my mama,” he 
said. 

“I did not even know you had 
a mama,” whined the sleepy old 
broad in the bed, looking as if she 
did not much care. 

“Lots of things you do not 
know about this Joe,” said the 
cat to the broad. He got up and 
dressed and went with me, quick. 

“That little bitty woman,” I 
asked him in the street, “she is 
your mama?” 

“Damn right she’s my mama,” 
said the guy, who was near six 
feet, big, heavy-set, black, and 
ragged. No warm coat on. I 
thought / was beat, but he was the 
most. I could tell he had been 
gone to the dogs, long gone. Still 
he was a young man. From him I 
took a lesson. 

“I will never get this far down” 
to myself I said, ‘“‘No, not never!” 

“Is she very low sick?” he 
asked about his mama. “Real 
sick?” 

“Man, I don’t know,” I said. 
“She is sunk way down in bed. 
And the sign on the door says, 
NO VISITORS.” 

“Then how am I gonna get in?” 

“Relatives is not visitors,” I 
said. “Besides, I know the nurses. 
Right now is not even visiting 
hours. Too early. But come with 
me. You'll get in.” 

I felt sorry for a guy with a 
mama who was a midget who was 
dying. A midget laying dying! Had 
she been my mama, I guess I 
would have wanted to be there, 
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though, in spite of the fact she 
was a midget. I couldn't help 
wondering how could she be so 
small and have this great big son? 
Who were his papa? And how 
could his papa have had her? 

Well, anyhow, I took him in to 
see the little Countess in that big 
high hospital bed, so dark and 
small, in that white, white room, 
in that white bed. 

They had just given his mama 
a needle so she were not right 
bright. But when she saw her son, 
her little old wrinkled face lighted 
up. Her little old tiny match-stick 
arms went almost around his neck. 
And she hollered, “My baby!” 
real loud. “My precious baby 
son!” 

“Mama,” he almost cried, “I 
have not been a good son to you.” 

“You have been my only son,” 
she said. 

The nurse hipped me, “Let’s get 
out of here and leave ’em alone.” 
So we went. And we left them 
alone for a long time. 

That afternoon that midget 
died. Her son couldn’t hardly 
have more than gotten home when 
I had to go after him again. I 
asked him on the way back to the 
hospital was he _ honest-to-God 
sure enough her son. 

He shook his head, “No.” 

That is when I felt most sorry 
for that midget, when I heard him 
say, “No.” He explained to me 
that he was just a took-in son, one 
she had sort of adopted when he 
was near-about a baby—because 
he had no father and no mother, 


” 
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and she had no son. But she 
wanted people to think she had a 
son. 

She was just his midget mama, 
that’s all. He never had no real 
mama that he knew. But this little 
tiny midget raised him as best she 
could. Being mostly off in side- 
shows and carnivals the biggest 
part of the time, she boarded him 


out somewhere in school in the 
country. When he got teenage and 
came back to Harlem, he went 
right straight to the dogs. But she 
loved him and he loved her. 
When he found out about 5:30 
P.M. that she had died, that big 
old ragged no-good make-believe 
son of hers cried like a child. 


aye 


Milestones In Negro History 


On the first of November, 44 years ago, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
a $30 million endowment “to enrich and equalize opportunities for all 
Americans,” was incorporated under the laws of Illinois. When it fin- 
ished its business and closed its doors in 1948, eight years short of its 
prescribed 25-year existence, $22,500,000 had been spent, the greater 
part going to Negroes and Negro institutions. 

The ambitious Rosenwald program was directed chiefly towards im- 
proving Negro education, especially in the South. Ten millions were 
spent on the building of some 5,000 rural schools, and the revitalizing 
of Negro colleges and libraries. When the Fund was reorganized and 
enlarged in 1928, $3,500,000 was used to improve Negro public health 
facilities. Negro organizations such as the Urban League and the 
NAACP received three millions, and four millions were used to aid 
social agencies and various educational groups. Two millions were 
given in fellowships which provided individual grants to 1,000 Negro 


and 500 white southerners. 


Illinois-born Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company and son of a peddler, became interested in the project through 


his friend, Booker T. Washington. 


The Jewish philanthropist had 


already donated the sum of $25,000 to cities which raised by public 
subscription $75,000 for erecting YMCA buildings for colored men 


and boys. 


In 1915 the first organized plan was set up to build public schools for 
Negroes in the rural South, but it was not until two years later that the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund was incorporated, with educator Edwin R. 
Embree as its first and only president. 

Some world-renowned Negroes who got help through Rosenwald 
Fellowships are singer Marian Anderson, poet Langston Hughes, dancer 
Katherine Dunham, diplomat Ralph Bunche, novelist Willard Motley, 
Dr. Charles R. Drew and composer James Weldon Johnson. 
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P. assing 


BY VIOLET D. CRAIG 


HEY jog along, as evening 
dulls the sky, 

A man and woman, rimed with age 
—and black! 

Their faces show the chiselings of 
toil, 

Of gladness, sadness, all-abiding 
trust. 

The wagon’s paint has long since 
disappeared, 

The plodding mule that pulls it is 
not young; 

A gentle dove coos softly: “Dust to 
Dust.” 

This I must watch! This I shall 
see no more! 


They tote a straw-filled tick, a sag- 
ging springs, 

A kitchen safe, a broken rocking 
chair, 

A cracked stone churn, a wash- 
board and a tub; 

And two large portraits, done in 
black and white, 

In ornate gold-leaf frames, no 
longer gay, 

With faded velvet ‘round each pic- 
tured face. 

A son and daughter? Two for 
whom they’ve worked? 

I only know: This I shall see no 
more. 


Oh, yes, I shall see Negroes, old 
and young; 

But John is learning how to doctor 
folks, 

Marie’s a lawyer, Henry teaches 
school, 

And Lucy Ann is writing children’s 
books. 

And so I watch, with prayer-light 
in my eyes, 

These two old-timers moving to- 
ward the end 

Of day; of subjugation of a race. 

An era passing. One I'll see no 


more. 
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Robert 


To 


Letter 


A young opera fan writes to Chicago’s widely | 


known music critic, Claudia Cassidy, and receives 


a reply that is as much a classic of its kind as 


the famed, “Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus” 


BY CLAUDIA CASSIDY 


(Reprinted by permission from The Chicago Tribune) 


OMETIMES it takes a long 
time to answer a letter. Too 
long, especially in a newspa- 

per office where the minute you 
walk in the door things start to 
happen and frequently don’t stop 
until you walk out again. But 
certain letters stick in your mind 
and you wait to answer them care- 
fully. Too long. 

It was during the Lyric season 
that I gct a letter from a boy on 
the far South Side. He had been 
to the opera and opera had 
claimed him for its own. He was 
on pins and needles beforehand 
because the woman who was tak- 
ing him washed her hair in the 
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afternoon and he was sure they 
would be late. But he got there, 
heard “Don Carlo,” and was not 
entirely happy with my review. 
He felt that it should have been 
more glowingly written in more 
refulgent prose, and he gave me 
pointers by way of illustration. 
This was one of the charms of 
the letter, and the inconsiderate 
hair washer was another, who had 
my sympathy because those sorely 
tried have suggested that when 
Gabriel blows his trumpet he will 
have to wait until | finish my hair. 

All these things kept Robert 
popping into my mind now and 
then, along with his hope that his 
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mother would let him go back 
to the opera. I hope she did. But 
what made the letter hard to an- 
swer was this: completely enam- 
ored of opera and the opera house, 
Robert wrote, “Altho I am a 
Negro, I hope to sing there.” 

Now to such a line you don’t 
reply with of course you will, why 
not?, and what’s to stop you? 
There is such a lot to stop any- 
one aimed at a career in high 
places, and the mail is so full of 
the disappointed who blame ev- 
erything from lack of pull to 
“crooked” auditions—never them- 
selves. Robert is a nice, level- 
headed boy—except, of course, at 
the opera. I wanted to tell him 
something not just hopeful, but 
helpful. What? 

It was not enough to say what 
everyone knows, that the invisible 
barrier against Negroes in opera 
has diminished. There are one or 
two in each major company’s 
chorus, and in ballets. Camilla 
Williams and Lawrence Winters 
sang seasons ago with the New 
York City Opera. Marian Ander- 
son went too late to the Metro- 
politan, but there were Mattiwilda 
Dobbs and others. Leontyne Price 
went from Porgy And Bess to 
television opera, then into Euro- 
pean opera houses, the Lyric and 
the Metropolitan. 

Even in that brief time, things 
have changed. Miss Williams sang 
Butterfly in whitened make-up, and 
Aida despite the fact that the 
heavy role all but destroyed her 
voice. Miss Anderson sang Ulrica, 
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the gypsy hag. Miss Price sings 
Aida, but she also has been cast 
as Thais, Donna Anna, Butterfly 
in Kabuki style, Leonora in “Il 
Trovatore,” and she opens the 
Metropolitan season next fall as 
The Girl Of The Golden West. 

All this is to the point, but it 
is not quite the point. To indicate 
success is not to show the ladder. 
Then I got a second letter, just a 
few days ago, and I knew what 
I wanted to tell Robert. But I 
have to go back a bit to make it 
plain. 

It was several years ago when 
Lotte Lehmann was giving her spe- 
cial opera classes at Northwestern. 
I went to just one session and 
happened to sit next to Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf. Things went along 
smoothly for a time, mostly inter- 
esting because of the things a 
superb artist had been able to 
teach small talents to accomplish. 
Then out came a tall, dark girl 
with inimical eyes, skittish as a 
colt. Mme. Lehmann gentled her 
and gave her her head. The im- 
pact of that voice struck at least 
three of us as if we had been 
thrust forward in our chairs. 

So what? Well, things hap- 
pened. Primarily, a good many 
people were aware, probably for 
keeps, of Grace Bumbry, whose 
name sounds like something Oscar 
Wilde might have invented for 
Margaret Rutherford. Mme. Leh- 
mann had already arranged to take 
Miss Bumbry with her to study at 
her school in California. Miss 
Schwarzkopf alerted her husband, 
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Walter Legge, and I was asked to 
get Miss Bumbry to an audition in 
Orchestra hall. 

It must have been quite an au- 
dition, as it just happened that 
along with Mr. Legge, who heads 
European Columbia Records and 
the Philharmonia orchestra, the 
hall held Carlo Maria Géiulini, 
guest with the Chicago Symphony 
orchestra, and Herbert Von Kara- 
jan, here with either the Vienna 
or Berlin Philharmonic. Mr. Legge 
wrote me afterwards, just out of 
courtesy, that they felt she was 
precisely where she needed to be, 
in Mme. Lehmann’s hands, to de- 
velop technique and repertory. 

Money was not much of a prob- 
lem. As Mme. Lehmann. said, 
“When she sings for someone, 
money comes.” Then Lehmann, 
when she was ready, took her to 
Europe and introduced her in the 
right places. I saw them at Bay- 
reuth, where an audition had been 
arranged with Wieland Wagner. I 
did not hear her sing—in fact, I 
have never: heard her sing since 
that night at Northwestern—but 
you might not have recognized the 
nervous girl in this strikingly hand- 
some creature, sure of herself 
and on her way. 

The letter that came just a few 
days ago was from Mme. Leh- 
mann. She wanted to know if I 
will be at the opening of Bayreuth 
July 23 when Grace Bumbry—and 
you can be quite sure not in whit- 
ened make-up—sings Venus in 
Wieland Wagner’s new production 
of “Tannhaeuser.” 
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Miss Bumbry recently finished 
half a dozen performances as Car- 
men in a new production in Brus- 
sels, and she sang Eboli in Basel’s 
“Don Carlo.” Debuts are one 
thing—how about repeats? She is 
returning to the Paris Opera for 
Carmen and Amneris. 

There is still a third letter, the 
second from Robert, who does not 
hold it against me that I am not 
the best of correspondents. He 
wants to know about a voice teach- 
er so that he can study again, now 
that he is 13 and his voice has 
changed. This is a dilemma. In 
the first place I don’t know any 
voice teachers. In the second, it 
is against the policy of the depart- 
ment to recommend teachers. But 
it would be a crime if a boy so 
young spoiled what voice he might 
have by taking the wrong step. Far 
better to wait, get an education, 
and be ready when the time 
comes. 

Being ready is everything if you 
have what it takes. False starts 
can be disastrous. Remembering 
so many beginnings of both kinds 
reminds me of the first time I met 
that kindly gentleman, the late J. 
Wesley Jones. He said, “Thank 
you for what you have done for 
my people.” I was a little puzzled, 
not knowing that I had ever done 
anything, and said so. “O, yes you 
have,” he told me, “you have ex- 
pected us to be just as good as 
anyone else.” 

So that’s the way it is, Robert, 
and good luck. 


Satire 


HOW TO HOLD 
THAT 
DIXIE LINE 


By Southern Moderate James Lee 
“Bubbah” Tatnall as told to Rich- 
ard R. Lingeman 


(Reprinted by permission from 
Monocle) 


HE so-called sit-in movement 
by Negroes in the South is 
slowly but inexorably eroding 
away the foundations of the South- 
ern way of life. This is not a pleas- 
ant truth, but it is one we must 
face. If events continue at their 
present rate, integrated use of eat- 
ing places throughout the South 
will become the norm within our 
own lifetimes. And, trailing in its 
wake, will be miscegenation and 
racial strife—not to mention slow 
service. To give a Negro the privi- 
lege of sedentary consumption of a 
root beer float in a dime store per- 
haps seems a trifling thing to the 
Northern Liberals, but to us south- 
erners, a root beer float is not 
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merely a root beer float. It is 
Gettysburg, Robert E. Lee, the 
cotton gin, the old plantation, a 
gracious way of life, the soft sing- 
ing of the darkies—in short, a 
Symbol, as potent as Holy Grail, of 
all we hold dear. Let the Northern 
Liberal remember that the next 
time he sits at the counter and 
orders a root beer float. 

The situation is indeed serious, 
but rather than burying our heads 
in the sand, we must face it square- 
ly. Only then shall we be able to see 
what must be done. Only then 
shall we be able to take effective 
countermeasures. In the ringing 
words of Henry Clay, the Silver- 
Tongued Orator of the South: 
“Tolerance is strained! We must 
forge anew!” 

The answer, it seems to me, is 
at bottom a very simple one, calling 
for a drastic revision of our present 
countermeasures. The trouble is 
that we have been relying too much 
on both the crudities of violence 
and the clumsy machinery of the 
law. In the old days, a planter 
could “whup” the slave who got 
out of line and that was that. The 
boy probably thanked him for it 
and loved him all the more. But 
with the passage of the unconstitu- 
tional Thirteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, the salutary edu- 
cational effects of such tactics are 
lost upon the new breed of Ne- 
groes, their minds inflamed by 
NAACP propaganda. 

As fort the courts’ enforcing 
trespassing actions against the 
demonstrators, this process is too 
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time consuming and _ expensive. 
Also, it results in interminable 
arguments about civil rights which 
demean the dignity of the average 
police night court. 

It is my belief that a new, peace- 
ful, non-legalistic approach must 
be tried. Instead of actively oppos- 
ing the sit-in demonstrations, we 
must adopt their own methods of 
Passive resistance. We must seem 
to passively acquiesce in their de- 
mands without really doing so. 
Actually, the techniques I am 
about to propose are not so ex- 
treme as they might sound. The 
salubrious climate of the South has 
long been considered conducive to 
passivity—hence our slow, drawl- 
ing speech, our relaxed, gracious 
way of life—and therefore this ap- 
proach is not foreign to our tem- 
perament. I might also mention 
our courtesy, our hospitality, our 
chivalry, our love of beautiful 
women and fast horses, our ability 
to slice ham thin. These traits pro- 
vide further support for my conten- 
tion that the course of passive 
resistance is the most natural one 
for us to follow. The moderate 
way is, therefore, the only way. 

And so, without further prelimi- 
nary, I present herewith a list of 
stratagems to be employed under 
the new campaign of peaceful op- 
position to sit-in’s. 

The Swooning Southern Lady. 
The lunch counter is filled with 
sit-in’s. In walks a southern lady 
dressed in a hoop skirt and carry- 
ing a parasol. Suddenly she swoons 
and falls, draping herself in a Con- 
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federate flag. Negroes at the 
counter are aghast. The sight re- 
awakens within them  §atavistic 
memories of happier days on the 
plantation and the chivalry they 
learned from their Massas. To a 
man they rise and offer their seats 
to the lady and then exit, softly 
singing. 


Hydraulic Counter Stools. The 
demonstrators are on stools. These 
are then raised hydraulically by 
pushing a button located beneath 
the counter. The demonstrators 
will either (a) climb off and thus 
be standing, or (b) remain seated, 
in which case they will be above 
the counter and therefore not at it. 
As an alternative the seats could be 
lowered until the demonstrators are 
actually sitting on the floor, which 
defeats their purpose and makes 
them look silly. 


Confederate Money. Issue Con- 
federate money in exchange for 
dollars to white people only and 
pass a law that only Confederate 
money is negotiable at lunch count- 
ers. Legally, this device is impec- 
cable; most scholars of constitu- 
tional law agree that there is no 
constitutional right to money. 


Anti-White Discrimination. A 
white man in black face sits next to 
a white man at a counter where 
there are sit-in’s. The man in black 
face, whom we shall call “A,” en- 
gages in the following dialogue 
with the other white man, whom 
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we shall call “B,” while a third 
white man, “C,” is sitting nearby: 

A. No offense, sir, but you have 
a rather peculiar odor. 

B. (Angrily) Why what do you 
mean, boy? 

A. It’s hard to describe; sort of 
a combination of decaying mag- 
nolias, fetid bayous, Spanish moss, 
and cotton bolls. 

B. Why you...! 

C. (Comes over) Sir, I hate to 
say it, but it’s true. All white 
southern manhood gives off that 
peculiar odor. It can’t be helped. 
We might as well face it and be 
proud. 

B: (Crestfallen) I didn’t know 


A: Well I know. And what’s 
more I can do something about it. 
I can get up and leave, that’s what 
I can do. (Exits in a huff, nose in 
air. ) 

The demonstrators, who have 
been following this little scene 
closely, will then be seized by an 
irresistible snobbery strong enough 
to override their sense of mission. 
They all turn up their noses in dis- 
taste at “B” and stalk out—leaving 
the counter to the whites. 

Special Countermeasures for 
Church Sit-in’s Sometimes Known 
as Kneel-in’s: The Fried Chicken 
Riposte. Let me preface this by 
reminding the reader that it is the 
custom in some southern commu- 
nities for the Negro churches to 
give fried chicken suppers to which 
whites are invited as a fund-raising 
device. It is therefore clear that 
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eating fried chicken with coloreds 
does not imply integration. This 
principle is employed in the follow- 
ing. When Negroes are seen to 
enter a white church, the minister 
immediately stops the service and 
calls out, “Welcome, brethren, to 
the chicken fry!” or the like. A 
member of the choir quickly un- 
furls a banner reading “ 

Church Fried Chicken Dinner.” 
An usher has previously informed 
a picked group of church ladies on 
duty in the church kitchen who 
have been keeping the chicken hot. 
(Chicken may be borrowed from 
parishioners and returned, if un- 
used, in time for Sunday dinner.) 
The ladies bring up trays of 
chicken and begin serving the con- 
gregation. Thus, the kneel-in’s find 
themselves eating fried chicken 
with the whites just as though they 
were back in their own church. 


Special Countermeasures for At- 


tempts to Swim at Public Beaches 
and Pools Sometimes Known as 
Wade-in’s. The principles govern- 
ing us here are (1) Negroes may 
not swim in the same water as 
whites if it is in a pool, and (2) 
Negroes may swim in the same 
water as whites if it is a natural 
body of water, i.e., the ocean; but 
may not use the same beach. 
With these principles in mind, I 
make the following suggestions. 
First, all swimming pools should 
be filled with sea water and desig- 
nated as oceans (e.g. “The Azalea, 
Alabama Municipal Ocean”). 
Thus, the Negroes who swim in 
them will actually be swimming in 
the ocean—something they have 
been able to do all along! A hol- 
low victory! Conversely, the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean 
south of the Mason-Dixon line 
shall be, by a joint act of all state 
legislatures, declared The Old 
South Swimming Pool... 


Author’s Note: Here the interview broke off. Towards the end 
of the session, Mr. Tatnell had been complaining of headaches and 
appeared to be increasingly agitated. He finally became incoherent 
of speech and seemed to lose all contact with reality. Under the 
circumstances, it was decided to bring the interview to a close. At 
last report Mr. Tatnell was resting comfortably at his estate “Moss- — 
bound” in the care of his devoted wife and former sister, Virginia 


Lee Tatnell Tatnell.—R.R.L. 


Hit The Road 


“What makes you think your wife is getting tired of you?” 
“Every day this week she has wrapped my lunch in a road map.” 
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“Soul only comes from certain 
kinds of experiences, and only we 
—you know who I mean—go 
through what you need to have 
the kind of soul that makes real 
jazz” 


THE JAZZ LIFE 


Soul and 


Collard Greens 
BY NAT HENTOFF 


Excerpts from The Jazz Life, by Nat 

Hentoff, Copyright © 1961, by Nat 

Hentoff and used with permission of 
the publisher, The Dial Press 


One of the first and most un- 
pleasant surprises for the more 
guileless white apprentices is the 
realization that despite the legend 
of jazz as an ideal democracy 
where only musicianship, not pig- 
mentation, counts, there is preju- 
dice in jazz. And often it is reverse 
prejudice. 

A few years ago, the wife of the 
Negro leader of a jazz trio finally 
discovered that the reason several 
of her friends had begun to seem 
distant was that her husband had 
hired a white bassist. “There are 
enough of ours looking for work,” 
she was told, “without his giving a 
job to one of them.” 
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In the same city, Los Angeles, a 
Negro bass player joined the trio 
of a white leader and was severely 
criticized by his friends in the 
Negro community. “That combo 
wouldn’t swing at all if you weren’t 
there,” he was lectured. “Why do 
you go with them and make those 
whites sound good?” 

In New York, a white pianist 
said recently, “I’d prefer not to 
work in an all-white band, at least 
not with an all-white rhythm sec- 
tion, because there aren’t that 
many white guys who can really 
swing.” 

A white trombonist-leader had 
been explaining to the same pianist 
a few hours earlier why he would 
hire no Negroes. “There are still 
places I can’t get booked into with 
a mixed group; and besides, it’s 
much less trouble in other ways 
too. Listen, I’m not prejudiced, but 
I’m in this to make a living.” 

Backstage at a Town Hall jazz 
concert, an angry Negro bassist, 
waving a copy of a jazz magazine, 
shouted, “They tell us we’re the 
best jazz musicians and that we in- 
vented the music. So how come 
they get most of the work?” 

These not atypical incidents re- 
flect dissonances of the jazz life 
which are seldom discussed, but 
which eventually reach nearly 
everyone involved in the music. 
There is, it should be re-empha- 
sized, more interracial social equal- 
ity in jazz than in any other area of 
American society because more 
whites and Negroes actually come 
to know each other as individuals 
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in jazz than they are yet likely to 
in their business or social lives. 

It is also true that for several 
years, mixed small units—and to a 
lesser extent, mixed big bands— 
have managed to exist in jazz, 
though the first major breakthrough 
didn’t take place until late 1935 
when Benny Goodman hired Teddy 
Wilson. There had been a few 
mixed record dates before then, but 
Goodman was the first white leader 
to hire a Negro as a regular mem- 
ber of his unit, and, as a matter of 
fact, Wilson began his association 
with Goodman only as a member 
of a trio with the orchestra rather 
than as the regular band pianist. 

The difference in patterns of 
segregation between the jazz world 
and American society in general, 
however, is that in jazz there are 
Negro musicians who are not yet 
ready to extend full musical and 
social equality to whites. 

One reason why many Negroes 
are reluctant to accept white jazz- 
men is economic. From the begin- 
ning, Negro musicians have re- 
sented the fact that white jazzmen, 
by and large, have had a wider 
choice of better-paying jobs, more 
publicity, and more credit from the 
public. Even fifty years ago in New 
Orleans, the fear existed that 
whites might copy what the Negro 
had originated. 

New Orleans trumpeter Freddie 
Keppard rejected a 1916 Victor 
invitation to make the first of all 
jazz phonograph records because 
he was afraid that his music would 
be easier to steal if it were ubiqui- 


tously available. As a result, the 
White Original Dixieland Jazz 
Band was the first jazz group to 
record. 

In the 1930’s, when the large 
jazz bands were in the ascendant, 
the Goodmans and Dorseys and 
Shaws were the most consistent 
money-makers while the musically 
superior Negro bands of Duke 
Ellington, Count Basie and Jimmie 
Lunceford (all of whom had vitally 
influenced the white bands) were 
usually restricted to less lucrative 
engagements and more grueling 
road trips, many of them through 
the South. 

“Some of those people,” recalls 
bassist Milt Hinton, who traveled 
the South for years with Cab Callo- 
way, “came and paid their money 
just to heckle the Negro bands, like 
some people like to tease an ani- 
mal, and we had no recourse.” 

A characteristic experience of 
the Duke Ellington band was de- 
scribed in 1944 by Richard O. 
Boyer in a New Yorker profile of 
Ellington. He was telling of a trip 
to St. Louis: 

“|... when the colored members 
of the band went out for lunch 
after the first performance, they 
couldn’t find a restaurant in the 
neighborhood that would serve 
them. They didn’t have time to go 
over to the segregated district be- 
fore they were due onstage again. 
They returned to the theater and 
arranged for a white man to go out 
and buy sandwiches at a drugstore. 
When the proprietor of the store, 
making inquiry, found that the 
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sandwiches were for a Negro band, 
he refused to fill the order. A few 
minutes later the men went back to 
work, hungry, the curtain rose, and 
from the white audience out front 
there came a burst of applause. 
The crowd cheered, whistled, and 
stamped its feet. As the curtain 
was going up, the dejection on the 
faces of the players vanished, and 
as swiftly as an electric light is 
switched on, it was replaced by a 
look of joy. The music blared, 
Duke smiled, threw back his head, 
and shouted ‘Ah-h-h!’ Rex Stewart 
took off on a solo that was greeted 
with fervor, and as he bowed, the 
musician next to him muttered out 
of the side of his mouth, “Bend, 
you hungry fathead. Bend!’ ” 

Even in the North, a Negro with 
a Negro band wasn’t safe from 
humiliation. When the late Billie 
Holiday played the Fox Theater in 
Detroit with Count Basie, she re- 
calls in her autobiography Lady 
Sings the Blues, “they told Basie I 
was too yellow to sing with all the 
black men in his band. Somebody 
might think I was white if the light 
didn’t hit me just right. So they got 
special dark grease paint and told 
me to put it on... It’s like they 
say, there’s no damn business like 
show business.” 

Later, Billie traveled with the 
white Artie Shaw band. She en- 
dured the predictable hurts of trav- 
eling through the South as a Negro 
with a white orchestra and was 
supported emotionally to some de- 
gree by the sympathy of the musi- 
cians, but she couldn’t withstand 
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the bitter disappointment in the 
North when she was no longer 
allowed to sing with the band on 
its coast-to-coast wire from the 
Lincoln Hotel in New York. The 
Southerners, she noted, had at least 
been honest about their bigotry. 

One of literally innumerable ex- 
amples of incidents that refuel 
Negro jazzmen’s anger is the 1960 
case of a Pacific Jazz album cover. 
The leader of the combo on the 
record was Joe Newman, a Negro 
trumpet player with Count Basie. 
The album was recorded in Swe- 
den, and the cover portrait was of 
Newman and his white Swedish 
fiancée. 

Several weeks after its American 
release, the album was withdrawn 
from sale because of its cover. The 
owner of Pacific Jazz, Richard 
Bock, explained: “Dealers and dis- 
tributors in all parts of the country 
have refused to display and pro- 
mote the album because it shows a 
Negro man with a white girl. I have 
decided to change the cover in 
order to make it less objectionable. 
I don’t want the album to die and 
I can’t force record dealers to take 
the album as it now stands. I regret 
this very much, but it is necessary.” 

Toward the end of the 1930's 
and the beginning of the 1940’s, 
several of the younger Negro musi- 
cians became restless, not only with 
the language of jazz up to that 
point but also with the externally 
polite behavior of most Negro 
musicians to white players and 
audiences. The “boppers” at the 
beginning of modern jazz, siates 
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Mary Lou Williams, “deliberately 
worked out a music they thought 
would be hard to steal.” And the 
seemingly bored, distant, on-stand 
behavior of some of them in night 
clubs seemed to defy the audiences 
to want to relate to the “new” 
music. 

As before, however, white musi- 
cians quickly moved in on modern 
jazz and many, in fact, contributed 
importantly to its development. Yet 
by the 1950’s, when the white pian- 
ist Dave Brubeck and his unit 
achieved unprecedented publicity 
and commercial success for a mod- 
ern jazz group, he was bitterly re- 
sented by a number of Negro 
musicians, not on personal grounds 
but because he was another white 
who had, they felt, harvested huge 
rewards from what Negroes had 
largely started. 

“I was on the same bill with 
Brubeck,” a prominent Negro 
trumpet player-leader has said, 
“and his combo got nearly all the 
attention even though they were 
playing nothing. It’s like the people 
took it for granted that we could 
swing because we were Negroes, 
but thought it was something to 
make a fuss about when whites 
do it.” 

A corollary source for the anger 
of Negro jazzmen is the fact that 
for nearly all of them, no matter 
how thorough their training or di- 
verse their goals, work opportuni- 
ties are limited to jazz or rock ’n’ 
roll. Modern jazzmen, Negro and 
white, have had to become unusu- 
ally skilled technically in order 
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to meet the increasingly complex 
challenges of jazz; but most TV and 
film studio work remains closed to 
Negroes. The Negro who is fully 
qualified for work in a symphony 
orchestra is even more likely to be 
frustrated. Though a very few sym- 
phony orchestras have admitted an 
isolated Negro or two in the past 
few years, most are all-white, an 
area of Jim Crow that for years has 
escaped the attention of even the 
most “liberal” concertgoers. 
Among the few Negroes who 
have been auditioned for studio 
and other “institutional” engage- 
ments, several have been made to 
feel excessively conscious of their 
race by the straw bosses. In 1956 
Roy Eldridge auditioned for a job 
in the orchestra of a late night net- 
work television show. “Because I 
was a jazz musician and because I 
was a Negro,” says Roy, “the mu- 
sic director came on with warnings 
that I'd better not be drunk and 
with questions about how well I 
could really read. I’ve been a pro- 
fessional for thirty years, and I 
have to prove myself now?” 
Furthermore, there is less social- 
izing off the stand between most 
white and Negro jazz musicians 
than an idealistic jazz listener 
might imagine. Close interracial 
friendships and visiting between 
families do exist, but most white 
jazzmen tend to hang out with 
other whites and Negroes with 
Negroes. One factor that works 
against frequent casual socializing 
everywhere in the country, of 
course, is that most Negroes are 
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forced by housing discrimination 
to live in different neighborhoods 
—as in the Los Angeles area, for 
example—that are often a consid- 
erable distance from each other. 

The pressures are initiated, 
therefore, in the surrounding so- 
ciety. It is because Negroes are 
denied full acceptance as individ- 
uals outside jazz that they take 
such fierce pride in the fact that at 
least jazz is theirs, that it began as 
Afro-American music, and that the 
majority of its most internationally 
applauded figures are Negro. Since 
the whites outside fight their en- 
trance into homes and schools and 
jobs, many Negro musicians are all 
the more determined to fight to 
keep jazz for themselves, or as 
much of it as they can. Added to 
this is the further irony, as I’ve 
noted, that many locals of the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
the union they must join to get 
work of any quality, have for years 
been Jim Crowed into white and 
Negro divisions. 

Accordingly, jazz has come to 
symbolize for many Negro musi- 
cians a secret society to which 
American whites have to pay heav- 
ily to be admitted. In the plantation 
days, another kind of musical se- 
cret society existed. Field hollers 
and work songs often doubled as 
codes to allow the slaves to com- 
municate plans for rebellion or 
their hatred and scorn for their 
overseers, or just to warm them- 
selves with the knowledge that they 
had something of their own, if only 
a language, that the whites couldn’t 
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control. Later, after the Civil War, 
many of the blues had double 
meanings, as did some of the lan- 
guage that Negroes began to de- 
velop among themselves. 

The development of a Negro 
argot was in part a protest against 
the very language as well as behav- 
ior of the whites. In Phylon: The 
Atlanta University Review of Race 
and Culture, Simon Podair has 
indicated just one subspecies of 
“white” language whose connota- 
tions many Negroes resent—black 
magic, blackball, blacken, black- 
guard, blacklist, blackmail, and 
black sheep. Negro code language, 
on the other hand, has developed 
words and implications that re- 
versed the negative. “Ofay,” once 
a Negro term for a white, is said by 
some theorists to be pig Latin for 
“foe;” but whatever its etymology, 
the usual connotation of the now 
passé word was at best neutral and 
usually hostile. Once, in a night 
club in Detroit, a Negro modern 
jazz player cursed one of his side- 
men loudly for playing “too white.” 

Years before, when Roy Eldridge 
first came to New York, he had 
been strongly influenced by Red 
Nichols. Lips Page heard him and 
said, “Man, how come you play 
like an ofay trumpet player?” Page 
took Eldridge to hear Louis Arm- 
strong, and Eldridge’s soul was 
saved. Eldridge in turn carried the 
message. Long after he had become 
established, Eldridge was invited to 
play at Jefferson High School in 
Los Angeles with accompaniment 
by the school band. In that band 
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was Charles Mingus. “One of the 
guys in the band, a Negro,” Mingus 
recalls, “was putting down the 
older players like Roy. He said 
they couldn’t play in tune, couldn’t 
play in a section, and that they 
weren’t trained at all. He was im- 
pressed by white technicians. He’d 
written a little thing for Roy to 
play, and Roy preferred not to. I 
mentioned something to Roy along 
the line this guy had said, and then 
Roy told me: ‘You see this horn. 
I play what I feel on it. That’s jazz. 
You'd better find out about the 
music of your people. Someday 
you're going to thank me for talk- 
ing to you like this’.” 

Despite this strong racial pro- 
prietary feeling, there has also been 
much warm rapport between jazz- 
men of different races. Though Ne- 
gro musicians have been innovators 
in all the various stages of jazz, 
several influential Negro jazzmen 
fully credit white players for having 
helped shape their own careers. 
Both the late Lester Young and 
Benny Carter, for example, have 
expressed their debt to the late 
Frank Trumbauer; and at one time 
in his career, Rex Stewart, though 
Joe Smith and Louis Armstrong 
were the trumpeters he most ad- 
mired, could play several Bix 
Beiderbecke solos by heart. 

There has also been a continuing 
tradition in jazz of older Negro 
musicians helping and advising 
young whites. The late Baby 
Dodds, for instance, supplied Gene 
Krupa and George Wettling with 
many tips when he was with King 
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Oliver on the South Side of Chi- 
cago in the 1920’s. During the 
same era, Louis Armstrong be- 
friended Muggsy Spanier, and in 
more recent times Charlie Parker 
encouraged Gerry Mulligan. 

But in the past ten years or so, 
this tradition has not been quite as 
evident. There is the experience of 
the young Negro trombonist from 
Detroit who came close to starva- 
tion during several months of try- 
ing to establish himself in New 
York, but nourished himself on the 
belief that his jazz at least had the 
authenticity that many white mu- 
sicians lacked. His playing had 
“soul,” and, as he once explained 
the term warily to a white jazz 
critic, “that soul only comes from 
certain kinds of experiences, and 
only we—you know who I mean— 
go through what you need to have 
the kind of soul that makes real 
jazz.” 

The use of the words “soul” and 
“funk” among many young Negro 
modern jazzmen sometimes differs 
from the use of those words by jazz 
critics. Both groups intend the 
terms to indicate approbation, but 
the Negro musicians often add the 
connotation that “soul” and “funk” 
are exclusively Negro qualities. 
“Funk” or “funky,” in fact, has 
had its meaning almost entirely re- 
versed in Negro usage, having orig- 
inally meant something egregiously 
dirty or smelly. 

Now, to the embarrassment of 
some older Negro musicians, the 
word has come to mean basic, 
earthy, blues-based jazz. 
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The frequency with which “soul” 
has entered into the conversation 
of young Negro jazzmen is allied 
to the fact that many of the young 
Negro modernists have in the past 
few years taken reawakened pride 
in the Negro origins of jazz, the 
folk blues, and gospel music. A 
number of players whose size of 
“soul” is admired especially by 
their Negro contemporaries would 
agree with Quincy Jones, who told 
a French jazz magazine that “le 
style ‘funky’ est né a l’église”; and 
several of them have written 
quasi-gospel jazz pieces like The 
Preacher, Sermonette, The Con- 
gregation, and This Here. 

In a way, glorification of gospel 
and blues is similar in motivation 
to the Negro intellectuals’ discov- 
ery forty and more years ago that 
the Negro did have a pre-slavery 
history that included several com- 
plex, creative civilizations. Aligned 
with this motivation for finding the 
“roots” of jazz is the need of the 
young-in-power to authenticate the 
music itself. Men like Julian (Can- 
nonball) Adderley and his brother, 
Nat, are proud of their knowledge 
of South Side Chicago blues singers 
and trace part of their approach to 
jazz to this awareness of the “soul” 
of the blues. When Memphis Slim, 
a Chicago-based blues singer and 
pianist, was working the downstairs 
room of Storyville in Boston a cou- 
ple of years ago, a member of Duke 
Ellington’s band—which was in the 
main room—rushed down to hear 
Slim between sets every night. 
“That man is authentic!” he pro- 
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claimed to a friend, and the impli- 
cation was that he was too since he 
was able to appreciate Memphis 
Slim’s “down home” playing. 

This renewed reverence for 
“church” feeling and “funky” blues 
by Negro musicians has turned into 
one of the most commercial jazz 
commodities in the past fifteen 
years, judging by the record sales 
and club appearances of the neo- 
gospel boppers. “I think most of 
that ‘soul’ music is now being man- 
ufactured rather than felt,” said a 
Harlem record store owner, “but at 
least this is one time in jazz history 
when the Negroes are popularizing 
their own music. It would take a 
lot of courage for Stan Kenton or 
Shorty Rogers to call one of their 
albums The Soul Brothers.” 

Some Negro jazzmen have 
meanwhile turned from the shout- 
ing Christianity of their boyhood to 
Islam, but retain love and respect 
for gospel music. The move to 
Mecca is less often motivated by 
new theological insights than it is 
a seeking of identity with non- 
whites throughout the world. One 
new Mohammedan answered a 
white who had asked him what had 
caused his conversion with the rhe- 
torical taunt, “Did you ever see a 
Negro Jesus Christ?” 

Though these roots in blues and 
gospel music are now celebrated 
by many young Negroes, there is 
much traditional jazz that has been 
excommunicated by the modern 
militants. Most Dixieland, for ex- 
ample, connotes to them the sec- 
ond-class citizenship of the South. 
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It is significant that no young Ne- 
gro jazz musician of ability takes to 
Dixieland. A number of young 
whites have tried to make a career 
out of reviving the old New Or- 
leans styles, but no young Negroes 
belong to these groups or are likely 
to buy their records. 

If a Negro jazzman, no matter 
how important his contribution, 
has achieved a reputation as an 
Uncle Tom, the attitude of younger 
musicians to him is pitiless, as in 
this dialogue from James Baldwin’s 
short story, Sonny’s Blues, when 
Sonny tells his square older brother 
that he must make jazz his career: 
“*You mean—like Louis Arm- 
strong?’ His face closed as though 
I'd struck him. ‘No. I’m not talking 
about none of that old-time, down 
home crap.’” Armstrong regained 
some favor among some young Ne- 
groes, however, after his sudden 
and unexpected criticism of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower over the handling 
of integration in Little Rock. 

The conviction that jazz is Ne- 
gro property has been encouraged 
for many years by a majority of the 
European jazz critics who believe, 
for the most part, that a Negro 
jazzman must be superior to a 
white musician if only because he 
is a Negro. Frenchman Hugues 
Panassie, author of the section on 
Jazz in Grove’s Dictionary of Mu- 
sic and Musicians, writes therein 
that clarinetist Milton Mezzrow 
was “of all white musicians the one 
who most perfectly assimilated the 
Negro spirit, and therefore of true 
jazz.” The German critic, Joachim- 
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Ernst Berendt in Das-Jazz-buch 
has constructed tables of influence 
for each jazz instrument, and fre- 
quently sketches a schwarz line and 
a weiss line. British critics often 
use “Negro jazz” and “white jazz” 
as distinguishing terms, with the 
latter often applied pejoratively. 

Many American white musicians 
might subconsciously agree with 
Mezzrow about the “innate” supe- 
riority of Negroes in jazz since the 
whites have been made insistently 
aware that their roots do not in- 
clude the gospel music, the centu- 
ries of field hollers that led to the 
blues, and the general social and 
musical environment as youngsters 
that some Negro jazzmen believe 
to be necessary for authentication 
as a jazz player. European white 
jazzmen are even more self-con- 
scious, since their early musical 
environment is not likely to have 
included jazz at all. Belgian jazz- 
man Jean (Toots) Thielemans, a 
George Shearing alumnus, has 
been playing in America for almost 
ten years but did not feel until re- 
cently that he had been graduated 
into being a “real” jazzman. 

“The main thing I learned in this 
country,’ Thielemans believes, 
“was the meaning of the blues. 
That was one experience I couldn’t 
know from listening to records in 
Europe. I learned how important 
a single, simple phrase can be. It 
can be a phrase that looks like 
nothing technically, but is an ex- 
pression of the life of an American 
Negro. It can be just a long, simple 
note played on the beat, but it’s 


more than a note.” And predict- 
ably, Thielemans was particularly 
heartened by Negro drummer 
Oliver Jackson’s approval of his 
current work: “I haven’t heard 
harmonica played with that kind of 
feeling since the fish fries at house 
rent parties in Detroit when I was 
growing up.” 

It has been a new experience for 
many Negro musicians to visit Eu- 
rope—and some have stayed— 
because they are beguiled for a 
while at least by the experience of 
having European aficionados re- 
gard them as “naturally” superior 
to a white jazz player. In time, 
however, this prejudice in reverse, 
which still treats the Negro as a 
collective abstract, eventually irri- 
tates some of the Negro jazzmen 
who travel abroad frequently. 
“When they get to like everything 
we do,” notes Miles Davis, “even 
the mistakes, that gets to be too 
much.” 

Nor are all Negro musicians as 
convinced as the “soul brothers” 
that they can tell by ear alone 
whether a white or Negro musician 
is playing. Not all by any means 
exclude whites from the possibility 
of playing authentic jazz. There are 
musicians like John Lewis, pianist 
and music director of the Modern 
Jazz Quartet, who not only doesn’t 
limit his appreciation of jazzmen 
by race but—unlike most of his 
American contemporaries of what- 
ever race—doesn’t even assess jazz 
musicians by country. Though most 
American jazz players feel that 
non-Americans are by definition 
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derivative unless perhaps they emi- 
grate here and absorb the roots of 
the music firsthand, Lewis is con- 
vinced that a growing number of 
jazz musicians in Europe are de- 
veloping fresh, individual contribu- 
tions to the language. 

Miles Davis reacts to reverse 
prejudice by noting: “I haven't 
time to learn to Jim Crow. I’ve 
been busy since I was thirteen years 
old, and I’ve known enough Crow 
myself. I wouldn’t want to take the 
next thirty-three years to learn to 
be prejudiced myself. When I first 
hired Lee Konitz years ago, some 
guys said, ‘Why do you want an 
ofay in your band?’ I asked them if 
they knew anybody who could play 
with a tone like Lee’s. If I had to 
worry about nonsense like that, I 
wouldn’t have a band. I wouldn’t 
care if a cat was green and had red 
breath—if he could play.” 

Another non-chauvinist is pian- 
ist Hampton Hawes, whose father 
was a minister, whose own playing 
is characterized by earthy blues 
power and fully authenticated 
“funk,” but who refuses to pre- 
empt jazz for Negroes alone. When 
Hawes was in the Army and sta- 
tioned in Japan a few years ago, he 
met Toshiko Akiyoshi, a gentle, in- 
genuous pianist with a consuming 
desire to express herself in jazz. 
She has since come to the United 
States and has acquired a respect- 
able reputation as a jazz musician. 
But when she first met Hawes in 
Tokyo, Toshiko asked him guile- 
lessly, “How do you play the blues 
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that way? How can I learn to play 
them so authentically?” 

Hawes told her, “I play the blues 
right because I eat collard greens 
and black-eyed peas and corn pone 
and clabber.” 

“Where,” sighed Toshiko, “can 
I find that food? Do I have to go to 
the United States to get it?” 

Hawes finally laughed and told 
the girl, “All you need is the feel- 
ing, you could eat Skippy peanut 
butter and play the blues right. 
And if you don’t have that feeling, 
you could eat collard greens and 
all that so-called Negro food all the 
time and sound corny.” 

one time,’’ Hawes says, 
“everybody thought if you were a 
Negro, you could just naturally 
sing and tap and play the blues. 
But that’s as much a caricature as 
other forms of prejudice. If I say 
that all colored people can play 
blues better than all whites, that 
would fit-into the white racists’ 
argument that ‘all colored are 
alike.’ To play the blues, to play 
jazz, you have to have the feeling. 
You can’t study up on it. Some 
Negroes and whites have it, and 
some don’t. Yes, at one time the 
differences in environment were 
such that only Negroes knew the 
blues, in the musical terms that I 
mean, but the experience of the 
blues is a lot broader in the kinds 
of people it reaches now.” 

Similarly, a white musician, de- 
scribing a British lady pianist who 
has been trying for years to become 
“funky,” pointed out as an index 
of her progress toward her goal 
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that “the exposure she’s had to 
players with melodic conceptions 
rooted more in the blues, and Jew- 
ish wails, and the Slavic music 
(more of a minor reflection and 
open phrasing) has influenced what 
she hears or looks for in her own 
playing.” And John Lewis wel- 
comes the Irish background of 
Gerry Mulligan, whose jazz authen- 
ticity he admires, as an indication 
that jazz is not alien to any race or 
nationality. 

Empiricists such as Hawes and 
Lewis are gaining more adherents 
among young Negro jazzmen as in- 
tegration in American life as a 
whole increases. The less bitterness 
a Negro is forced to experience 
simply because he is a Negro in his 
life off the stand, the less bitterness 
he will bring to his music. And 
even in the harshest, most hating 
jazz, there is an undercurrent of 
affection among the players them- 
selves; because jazz, to exist at all, 


has to be created collectively. It 
has to depend on the rapport of a 
group, and even if the group is an- 
nealed by its collective hatred of 
the outside, sometime in the night 
the experience of sharing even the 
hate becomes mellowed. Though 
jazz has been used for many gen- 
erations to express—among other 
emotions—pain and sorrow that 
can’t be verbalized, it is difficult for 
even the “hardest” modernists to 
hate all night on their horns. A 
man swings most deeply and self- 
satisfyingly when he’s feeling good, 
not lacerated. 

Some years ago, a quartet had 
just completed a particularly exhil- 
arating set, and its young Negro 
drummer came off the stand grin- 
ning with satisfaction. 

“You guys sounded good,” said 
a listener. 

“Yeah,” said the drummer, 
“there was a lot of loving going on 
up there.” 


The White Negro 


In his essay, The White Negro, 
Norman Mailer describes the echt 
hipsters “tin the sub-worlds of 
American Life” as those who di- 
vorce themselves from society, ex- 
ist without roots, and “‘set out on 
that uncharted journey into the re- 
bellious imperatives of the self.” 
Aside from the validity of Mailer’s 
diagnosis of the “essence of Hip” 
and “its psychopathic brilliance” — 
a subject not germane to this book 
because few jazzmen are any longer 
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hipsters in his sense—Mailer’s es- 
say illustrates a romanticization of 
jazz that is increasingly common 
and increasingly inaccurate. He de- 
clares that “the precence of Hip as 
a working philosophy in the sub- 
worlds of American life is probably 
due to jazz, and its knife-like en- 
trance into the culture, its subtle 
but so penetrating influence on the 
avant-garde generation...” 

Yet, nowhere does Mailer detail 
convincingly what this specifically 
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jazz influence has been. It is true, 
as he points out, that much of the 
language of the hipster is taken 
from jazz and from the larger street 
dictionary of the Negro from which 
most jazz terms originally come. 
But the hipster’s reactions to the 
music itself are usually as superfi- 
cial and unknowledgeable as those 
of the hungrily impressionable 
adolescents who watch Stan Ken- 
ton imitate the American eagle. 

Mailer does say that the influ- 
ence of jazz on the hipster came 
through the fact that jazz was a 
music of the Negro and it carried 
his knowledge that “life was war, 
nothing but war” since “any Negro 
who wishes to live must live with 
danger from his first day, and no 
experience can ever be casual to 
him . . . The Negro has the sim- 
plest of alternatives: live a life of 
constant humility or ever-threaten- 
ing danger.” In his music, jazz, “he 
gave voice to the character and 
quality of his existence, to his rage 
and the infinite variations of joy, 
lust, languor, growl, cramp, pinch, 
scream and despair of his orgasm. 
For jazz is orgasm, it is the music 
of orgasm, good orgasm and bad, 
and so it spoke across a nation, it 
had the communication of art even 
where it was watered, perverted, 
corrupted, and almost killed, it 
spoke in no matter what laundered 
popular way of instantaneous exis- 
tential states to which some whites 
could respond, it was indeed a 
communication by art because it 
said, ‘I feel this, and now you do 
too’.” 
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There is nothing untrue in what 
Mailer says, but he fails to ac- 
knowledge the other elements that 
became part of a much more com- 
plex jazz message than he describes 
from such uncomprehended icons 
of the hipsters as Charlie Parker, 
Miles Davis, Thelonious Monk, 
and for that matter, the hammer of 
emotions that is the Count Basie 
band. It is true, as James Baldwin 
writes, “There is no Negro living in 
America who has not felt, briefly 
or for long periods, with anguish 
sharp or dull, in varying de- 
grees and to varying effect, simple, 
naked, and unanswerable hatred; 
who has not wanted to smash any 
white face he may encounter in a 
day ...” The other side of that 
rage—the vein of irony that runs 
through the blues—was described 
in Sports Illustrated by a Negro 
baseball player: 
“I have the most interesting life 
in the world,” he said. “Why? 
Just being a Negro. I know that 
when I wake up in the morning 
and look in the mirror I have a 
challenge. Where can I find the © 
humor in it?—that’s what I try 
to do. It’s so ridiculous you have 
to find the humor in it. If you 
didn’t you’d go crazy.” 
Both grinding humor and angry 
bitterness are at the base of much 
jazz. “The blues,” one wandering 
singer said, “is revenge.”’ And 
among the modern “hard boppers,” 
there are several musicians who 
have played with unalloyed hatred. 
“This guy doesn’t fit on the date,” 
one critic observed while listening 
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to a ‘“‘hard session. “‘He 
doesn’t hate enough.” 

It is also true that in the begin- 
ning years of jazz, many of the 
blues roamers and players in the 
barrelhouses were hip in Mailer’s 
sense—amoral, with no roots in or 
allegiance to a society that tried to 
make them crawl. They made out 
any way they could and they lived 
in a sub-world with its own rules of 
convenience and its own danger- 
ous, the-only-life-is-right-now, 
asocial existentialism! But also 
from the beginning, much jazz was 
made by cigar makers, dock work- 
ers, artisans, sons of small busi- 
nessmen—and there have also been 
the children of the middle class. 
Their lives, including those of the 
Negroes among them, varied 
widely, as did their temperaments. 

It is too simple to hear their mu- 
sic as only hatred—or joy or lust— 
as only orgasm. Every Negro in 
America has been made to feel 
hatred but there have been infinite 
variations in the way Negroes have 
lived with that hatred. Those who 
have become musicians commu- 
nicate many of those variations. 
Some have retreated and their mu- 
sic shivers with inhibited fear and 
rage. Others have become Norman 
Mailers—insatiably searching and 
experiencing the present while 
looking ‘for a center of gravity. 
Others have brought the middle- 
class values of their childhood into 
their music and their jazz in a con- 
stant battle between raw feeling 
and what it takes to buy a Cadillac. 
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A few, notably Thelonious Monk, 
have come very close to building 
their own private worlds in which 
they can hide, forming their music 
until it’s ready to speak for them. 
There is also Charles Mingus, an- 
grily trying to give and accept love 
without conditions and without the 
barriers that come not only of be- 
ing a Negro but of being part of 
any society in which most of its 
members, white and Negro, juggle 
their values in suspicion and greed. 

The experience—and the music 
—of the Negro jazzman has been 
heightened and sharpened because 
he is a Negro, but so long as he 
works, makes time, and gets paid 
in the American society, his music 
also tells of his life—and not only 
as a Negro—in that society. 

The amoral hipster, in short, is 
now a rare figure in jazz. As the 
music has become an object in it- 
self, a discipline and responsibility 
is required of the jazzman which 
the “authentic” hipster cannot re- 
gard as worth that much time and 
trouble if the only values are right 
now. The act of Sonny Rollins— 
withdrawing from the jazz life en- 
tirely for more than a year to re- 
examine the content and technique 
of his playing—is not the act of a 
hipster. The months of listening 
and sketching through which Miles 
Davis prepared a flamenco album 
signifies an involvement with the 
future that is not “hip” in Mailer’s 
sense. 

There are some hipsters left. 
Philly Joe Jones, for one, lives his 
own way. If you’re in his band and 
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he’s not there one night, that’s 
tough. But not even Philly Joe is 
purely hip. He’s become hung on 
his pride in his skill as a drum- 
mer and in the many ways he can 
talk through his music. That music 
takes time to work on and the 
suppleness of his fingers requires 
practice time to sustain. Philly Joe 
keeps coming back to the future, 
because there are satisfactions 
there as well as in the amoral 
present. 

As I hope several of the bio- 
graphical chapters will indicate, the 
conception of the jazz musician, 
particularly the Negro player, as 
the apotheosis of the purely exis- 
tential “hipster,” the Prometheus 
of orgasm, is not too far from the 
legend that “all God’s chillun got 
rhythm,” particularly the darker 
ones. The music of jazz—and the 


jazz life that produces the music— 
is much too pragmatic, too varie- 
gated, and too unpredictable to 
support such over-simplified ro- 
manticizations of the “holy” role 
of jazz. 

“There is not,” as Marc Blitz- 
stein has observed, “a single emo- 
tion that jazz cannot encompass. 
Not only joy and depression, but 
indignation, anger, and scores of 
specific emotions.” Jazz is specific. 
It is what each musician feels as he 
plays; and that concatenation of 
emotions comes from specific ex- 
periences in each player’s life. 
There is no one “philosophy” of 
jazz. Each player is his own 
prophet, and the messages range 
from picaresque defiance to com- 
fortable acceptance of whatever val- 
ues are negotiable at the moment. 


Some Record Player! 
Then there was the girl who was expelled from college when they 
found a record player in her room. The record player was a handsome 


disc jockey.—JACK HERBERT. 
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